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PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The general commendation that has been 
bestowed upon the Prize Essay, has been 
the principal inducement to republish it in 
a form that may make it accessible to all 
classes of the community. 

The Great Exhibition is now numbered 
among the things that are past : the moral 
and religious effects have however but 
commenced, and in future time, when imi- 
versal peace shall prevail upon Earth, when 
^' nations shall not learn war any more, but 
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VI PREFACE. 

shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks " (Jsa. 
ii. 4.) — the Great Exhibition of 1851 will 
doubtless be found to have been one of the 
most influential means of bringing about 
this happy result. 

The proposal of a prize for an Essay upon 
the subject was in the first place perfectly 
accidental — ^having been however made and 
the sanction of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert obtained thereto, there was only 
one course to pursue, and the perusal of 
the letters in the Appendix, which are but 
a small portion of the correspondence that 
has taken place, will prove that no oppor- 
tunity has been lost, of pointing out both 
to societies and individuals the means 
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PREFACE. Vii 

whereby the Union of all Nations at the 
Great Exhibition might be made most con- 
ducive to the Glory of God in promoting 
the moral and religious welfare of Man^ 
kind. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

The circumstance which led to the oflfer 
of a Prize for the best Essay on the Moral 
and Religious Tendency of the Union of 
all Nations at the Great Exhibition, will 
appear from the correspondence at the 
commencement of the work. 

This proposition was made when the 
anticipations of a large portion of the 
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community were adverse to the imder- 
taking itself, although its original proposal 
had been most readily received by many 
of the first cities and towns of the Empire, 
and nobly responded to by the Princes and 
People of almost every nation of the civi- 
lized world. 

The general impression seemed, at that 
time, to have been, that we were about to 
open our manufactories, as we had already 
done our markets, to the foreigner: That 
the great probability was, that others would 
obtain the benefit, without any equivalent 
advantage accruing to ourselves : and 
many pronoimced the Exhibition, even in 
its commercial aspect, as likely to prove a 
failure. 



PHEPACE. IX 

The Landed Proprietors almost univer- 
sally regarded it only as another advance 
in the direction of Free Trade ; and con- 
sequent ruin to them and their depen- 
dents. 

If such were the feelings and opinions 
of a vast majority of both these important 
sections of the community, there were 
certainly few of any class who, if they 
contemplated the Moral and Religious 
bearing of the question, did not dread 
the contagion of foreign manners, and 
the more general mtroduction of foreign 
habits. 

It was with the desire of turning public 
feelmg into a different channel ; of show- 
ing, that, instead of being the precursor of 
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ill, the Great Exhibition would, by the 
blessing of God, be productive of the 
highest good, the Prize was at first pro- 
posed: and there was an endeavoxur so 
to word the question, that even those 
who anticipated ill might propose mea- 
sures whereby the evils they feared might 
be remedied ; and suggest means for their 
removal, if they should exist. 

The present position of things is, how- 
ever, in the highest degree satisfactory. 

As a Commercial Speculation, the Exhi- 
bition promises to reward its enterprising 
Projectors a thousand-fold : Those who 
were most opposed at first, seem con- 
vinced of many of its attendant advan- 
tages: whilst the daily association of all 
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nations iii free and friendly intercourse has 
already been productive of the most bene- 
ficial e£fects. 

The object of the Proposer of the Prize 
is thus £ar answered. 

From a number of talented and deserving 
Essays, adjudicators of the highest character 
and first standing in the noblest University 
of the world, have stamped one with the 
testimony of their approbation. 

This is now published in its present form, 
in the hope that all those who read it may 
be led to ^' give honour to Him who sitteth 
in the heavens, and ruleth over all from 
the beginning ;" that whilst they contem- 
plate the magnificence and splendour of this 
Crystal Palace, their thoughts may some- 
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times revert to thaf city, the street of which 
is described as of ^'pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass^ which hath no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, 
for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof," and that 
whilst they walk amid the varied throngs of 
nations once opposed, but now pursuing 
one object in harmony together, they may 
be led frequently to exclaim, ^^ Glory to 
God in the Highest,*" for there is '' on earth 
peace and good wiU among men/' 

J, A, E. 

Hanwell House, 
May 31, 1851. 
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Hanwell House, 

October Ist^ 1850. 



Sib, 



Since I had the pleasure of meeting you at 
the Goldsmith's Hall, I have thought much of the 
subject of our conversation there. It has always 
appeared to me that public opinion, more especiaUy 
that of the religious portion of the public, should be 
more directed to the moral advantages to be derived 
from the Union of all Nations at the Great Exhibiticm* 
In order to effect this in some degree, it would, I 
think, be well to offer a certain sum, say One Hundred 
Guineas, for a Prize Essay upon the subject 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands of the com- 
munity, comparatively indifferent to the thing in a 
commercial point of view ; but once convince them the 
moral welfare of their fellow creatures, and more espe- 
cially the glory of God is to be promoted, all their 
best feelings will be at once aroused, and their most 
strenuous exertions secured. I am quite ready to 
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undertake all the arrangement of the matter, and raise 
the sum for the Prize or Prizes, if .you can secure 
the approbation of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
thereto; if you have any difficulty in procuring this, 
you will perhaps be able to suggest to me the best 
means of carrying out the plan so as to be most ser- 
viceable to the cause which you have so much at 
heart, 

I have the honour to be, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
J. A. EMERTON. 

Lieut. Colonel Lloyd, 
Special Commissioner, 
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1, Old Palace Yard, 
October 23rd, 1850. 

Dear Sir, 

I pray you to excuse my not having answered 
your note at an earlier period, I delayed doing so that 
I might have an opportunity of conveying to you a 
definitive opinion in the matter. 

I have this moment received a communication from 
the Hon. Colonel Grey. It appears that His Royal 
Highness sees no ohjection whatever to your excellent 
proposal ; but His Royal Highness thinks there might 
be some inconvenience if the awarding of the Prize 
proposed were to be undertaken in any way by the 
Royal Commissioners, and it appears to him that if 
carried out, the proposal should be kept perfectly 
separate from all matters coming under the conside- 
ration of the Commissioners, and that those who give 
the Prize are the proper persons to award it. 

I think the question and the motto quite perfect. 

Believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

J. A. LLOYD. 
Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE ESSAY. 

One Hundred Guineas will be giyen for the best Essay 
on the following subject : ** In what respect is the Union of 
all Nations at the Great Exhibition of 1851 calculated to 
further the Moral and Religious welfare of Mankind, and 
thus conduce to the Glory of God; and in what maimer may we, 
as individuals and as a nation, most effectually promote this 
object?" 

adjudicators. 

The Rev. Richard Michell, B. D., Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, The Rev. Robert Walker, M.A., F.R.S., 
Reader in Experimental Philosophy of the same University. 

The Essays are to be sent to the Umpire, the Rev. Dr. 
Emerton, Hanwell College, Middlesex, on or before the 1st of 
May, each containing a Latin motto, with a sealed letter having 
the same motto and the name of the writer inscribed, which will 
not be opened until the adjudication has been made. 

The successful Essay will become the property of the donor of 
the prize, who will likewise claim the liberty of printing any 
suggestions or extracts from the other Essays which may be 
deemed of public importance. 
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Oxford, May 20th, 1851. 
Dear Sir, 

We are of opinion that the Essay bearing the 
motto '* Non sine Deo," and numbered 15 in your 
arrangement, is the best, and consequently deserving of 
the Prize. 

We are, yours faithfully, 

R. MICHELL, B.D. 
ROB. WALKER, M.A. 

The Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



Hanwell House, 

May 2lst, 1851. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just opened the sealed letter, bearing 
the motto "Non sine Deo," in the presence of my 
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Masters and Pupils, and find this card enclosed, 



Motto. Non sine Deo. 



Rev. J. C. Whish, 

Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
East Peckhamy 
Kent. 



to whom, therefore, in conformity with the opinion ex- 
pressed in the commmiication from the Hon. Col. Grey, 
the Prize is now awarded. With many thanks to Mr. 
Walker and yourself, for the great trouble you have 
taken, and fully concurring in your opinion, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
J. A. EMERTON. 
The Number 15 referred to the order in which the 
Essays were delivered to me. I received it on the 
27th of March. 
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Hanwell House, 

May 22nd, 1851. 



Rev. and Dear Sir, 



I am happy to inform you 
that the Adjudicators have decided " that the Essay 
bearing the Motto * Non sine Deo' is the best, and 
consequently deserving of the prize." I have, there- 
fore, great pleasure in awarding it to you. 

I am. Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
J. A. EMERTON. 

The Rev. J. C. Whish. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
PRIZE ESSAY. 



NON SINE DEO. 



We are upon the eve of an event which may cer- 
tainly be looked upon as the greatest wonder of 
the world — one which seems to grow in grandeur 
the more we contemplate it, and which becomes 
more surprising the more familiar we are with it. 

For it is not a work wrought out directly by 
Almighty power : at all such works we cannot^ in 
one sense of the word, wonder, for Omnipotence 
can do everything. The piling up of mountains, — 

B 



2 THE GREAT EXHIBITION 

the excavation of caves, and the adorning them 
with drops of fancy work, or with stones of 
sparkling brilliancy, — the painting of Corals, the 
exquisite creations of the animal or vegetable 
world, — all these were effected by one word! 
there was no resistance to be overcome, no effort 
but the will of the Great Creator. But when, 
marked as the human mind is by variety and 
independency, agitated as it is by countless motives 
and passions, and affected by conflicting interests, 
we see the various families of our race consenting 
so &r to restrain their hostilities and to check 
their independence, and to forego their personal 
interests as to join with one heart and mind in 
carrying out any one single idea, it may justly be 
said that we have bdbre us one of the most sur- 
prising events which ever happened* When we 
wonder at natural objects, it is solely because 
we can not understand the perfect supremacy 
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which God has over all His creatures, because 
we cannot fully comprehend the depths of His 
wisdom, and the boundlessness of His power. 
But we wonder at this promised event of human 
history, because we do know the character of those 
who are to be the agents in it, and we know them 
to be marked by the dispositions and qualities, 
which, at any previous epoch of this world's exist, 
ence, would have made such an event absolutely 
impossible. The idea itself is one, the suggestion 
of which may justly be deemed matter of high 
congratulation, even to the exalted personage to 
whom that congratulation is due, and who seems 
to be, by his position, almost beyond the reach 
of such a tribute. But royalty itself can never 
gain so bright a glory from external pomp and 
retinue, as from such an exercise of mingled 
wisdom and benevolence, as will be shown to 
have existed in this suggestion, if all those bene- 
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ficial consequences ensue from it which we fondly 
anticipate, and the expectation of which, whether 
it be fulfilled or not, must at least be admitted to 
have been the influential motiye for its promul- 
gation. 

But now, the thought is uttered and the plan 
proposed, — at once it became apparent that the 
note which was struck was in harmony with the 
state of the world. The elements of that state 
had been scanned, and the tokens of its prepared- 
ness perceived by a Master^, eye, and the word 
went forth with which they immediately vibrated 
in unison. 

At home, indeed, there were some few mur- 
murings and questionings ; but abroad, the minds 
of men in every quarter of the* globe were roused in- 
stantaneously into sympathetic interest and hearty 
co-operation. Quick as the beacon-fire calls forth 
a response from hill to hill, so did one nation 
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after another^ as if by premeditated agreement, 
consent to the proposal. France, Italy, Turkey, 
India, China, and so, round the globe, wherever 
there was a settled civilization, and any possi- 
bility of joining in the generous emulation, all 
were anxious to do so. Since then, from night 
till morning, and from morning till night, wher- 
ever the sun has pursued his unceasing course, 
in one or another part of the world, have eager 
minds been pondering, and brawny arms and 
skilful fingers been working to produce something 
worthy of a place in the Great Exhibition of 
Industry. 

Our theme, however, is not to be the Exhibi- 
tion itself; we are not required either to enume- 
rate or to explain the various articles which will 
there claim our admiration. This arduous work 
is happily assigned to those who are more com- 
petent to do it justice. Our lighter, but not less 
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important duty is, to point out the various ways 
in which it is calculated to fiirther the moral and 
religious welfare of mankind, and thus conduce to 
the glory of God; and also to consider in what 
manner we may, as individuals, and as a nation, 
most effectually use it as a means to promote 
that object. Our task is one not of detail, but of 
principle r we have, by foresight, to penetrate the 
minds of those who shall be gathered together by 
that vast and unique spectacle, to discover how 
they will be affected by the sights and sounds 
which may meet them, and to consider how 
we may regulate these, so as to produce upon 
them the best possible effect, both for their pre- 
sent and their eternal welfare — ^that so He that 
sitteth in the heavens may come down, not as 
once He did, upon the plain of Shinar, to con- 
found our purpose, and to separate the assembled 
multitude, but rather to withdraw the curse which 
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then He uttered, so fiur at least as to make us, 
though in different knguages, speak the same 
thing, and be occupied by the same theme of 
homage to our one God and Father ! The tower, 
whose top was to reach to heaven, was planned 
with a view to selfish aggrandisement, not un- 
mixed with rebellion against the Lord of heaven 
and earth ; and its issue was, as it deserved to be, 
confusion and separation, the breaking up of the 
human fimiily, a severe check to the progress of 
science, and, to the larger number of the com- 
munity, the necessity of commencing anew the 
fabric of their domestic and social prosperity. 
Our building is doubtless of greater extent, and 
of a kind which to them would have seemed more 
like the work of spirits than of men* But it is 
suggested by an expansive, comprehensive policy, 
and hallowed by the hope that it may bring glory 
to God, by increasing the happiness of his crea- 
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tures. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 
pect the Divine blessing upon it, and if that be 
granted, this marvellous edifice shall prove to our 
race, a kind of compensation for the Tower of 
Babel, and become the means of promoting the 
brotherly union, the peace and prosperity of 
mankind ! 

I. We will first view the Exhibition in its sim- 
plest and most natural character, as merely a vast 
combination of the varied effects of science and 
skill, or to use an expression which has become 
familiar, an enormous pantechnicon. Even in this 
view it will be seen that much good may be 
expected to result firom it. It is true we have 
already had the benefit of national museums, and 
pantechnicons upon a small scale, which have, in 
their measure and proportion, sustained this cha- 
racter of the Great Exhibition. And we do not 
deny their usefulness ; on th^ contrary we readily 
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admit it, and argue from it, for the far greater 
usefulness of a larger Exhibition of the same 
kind, which will contain within it the works of 
art, not only of one nation, but of all nations ; 
and will consequently obtain more attention, 
even in this aspect, than any smaller combination 
could be expected to do : and which, moreover, 
will not be confined to any one kind of art or 
manufacture, but will include within its capacious 
embrace, every species of industrial work, so that, 
from the highest to the lowest class of those who 
have taken any share in labour, there will not be 
one who will not feel that it appeals to his per-> 
sonal feelings, and offers him information which 
concerns his personal interests. The inhabitants 
of the metropolis, and the principal towns in 
which these smaller museums have been esta- 
blished, may have profited by them ; because^ at 
any moment of leisure they could turn aside and 
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examine them, without the inconvenience and 
expence of taking a journey for the express pur* 
pose ; but how few are there of those who dwell 
in the more secluded towns and in the counlry, 
who have been induced to make the effort neces^ 
sary for them to derive the advantage of in* 
spection* 

It requires some overwhelming inducement to 
overcome the obstacles in their way ; and, until 
some such inducement is presented, they are but 
following the dictates of prudence and wisdom in 
remaining where they are, in the quiet course of 
ordinary duty. The benefits of the excursion 
would not hitherto have compensated for the 
expence and inconvenience it would have caused* 
But, in the inducement which will now be offered 
for all to come from every quarter, who desire 
either more general expansion of their minds, or 
more exact knowledge of the progress which has 
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been made in any particular science or art^ there 
will be the utmost that can possibly be obtained 
or desired. We shall have all that the world can 
produce : all that the united efforts of our race 
can bring ! The attraction will be as vast as it 
will be unexampled; and not more extraordinary 
with respect to the past, than it is likely to be 
with respect to the future. For we can never 
have a jfirst Great Exhibition again ; and the 
stimulus of novelty will doubtless give rise to a 
degree of effort in those who will contribute the 
Boaterials of it, which could not be perpetually 
sustained, even if the opportunity were offered 
for it. 

It may be fiirther objected, that, even in the 
most secluded part of any civilized country, there 
are always within reach many specimens of 
science and skill, which, if carefully studied, 
would have gone &r to afford as much instruction 
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as can reasonably be expected from a hasty view 
of the Exhibition. But^ while we partly admit 
the truth of this statement, we yet insist on the 
fact, as everywhere evidenced, that the sluggish- 
ness of the human mind in receiving instruction, 
and its unwillingness to interrupt its fixed habits 
of thought, make it necessary to assist in that 
work by some bold and irresistible stroke, which 
shall set the mind free from those shackles of 
custom and prejudice which have hitherto con- 
fined it. We know full well that the power of 
prejudice increases in rapid proportion to the 
degree of ignorance which exists : — they help 
and sustain each other. Indeed, in all classes of 
society, the progress of improvement is up-hill 
work ; it scarcely ever commences from within ; 
it must be caused by some outward constraining 
influence. There are always those whose present 
interest it is to keep things as they are ; and who 
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are proud of acknowledging that they do what 
their fathers did before them. We look to this 
great event, which we are contemplating, as a 
means both of giving greater freedom to thought, 
and also of exciting the desire to use it. In 
doing this, it will, as we shall see upon reflection, 
conduce to the moral and religious welfare of 
mankind. 

To say that the careful study and the perfect 
understanding of works of art enlarges the mind, 
and opens the way for increased prosperity, by 
making known new and easier methods of sup- 
plying our wants, is only to say what must be 
acquiesced in by all. But we go farther; and 
say, that, when rightly carried out, it is a very 
effectual means of moral improvement And it 
is only in this view that we are called upon at 
present to consider it. 

For, what is each new discovery of science ? 
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It is not an act of creative power on the part of 
the philosopher or the artist. It is not' that he 
has either added some new element to the con- 
struction of the world, with a view to man's 
service, or that he has forced into that service 
some hostile energy which he was never intended 
to benefit by, and which would obey him only on 
compulsion. It is only that he has dived deeper 
than others had done before him, into the bene- 
volence of the Creator, as hidden in His works. 
It is only that he has traced out and laid open 
some fresh instance of the Divine power and 
wisdom, by which that benevolence was en- 
shrined. We must beware that we do not praise 
such a benefactor as if he had bestowed the bless- 
ing itself upon mankind ; his praise is that he 
has discovered it, and made it available. His 
position is precisely similar to that of the miner ; 
he finds the precious metal, but does not make it. 
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It is to the benevolent forethought and working 
of God that we owe the gift itself. The whole 
earth is a treasure-house, — a mine;^ from which 
we may obtain inexhaustible evidences of the 
goodness of our Creator* It is the self-imposed 
and delightftd task of the philosopher to search 
deeper and deeper still ; and when he has opened 
and prepared the way, then all are glad to follow* 
But are we to gaze about upon the newly un* 
folded treasures with a vacant stare of astonish- 
ment, without a thought of Him who spake the 
word, and it was done? Or are we bound to 
recognize the fact, that each fresh discovery is, 
as it were, an enlargement of the mirror in which 
we see reflected the various attributes of the 
Creator? An intelligent traveller, who lately 



* His glory covered . the heavens, and the earth was 
full of his praise : and there was the hiding of his 
power. — Habakkuk ill. 3, 4. 
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ascended Mont Blanc, declares, that, when he 
reached a certain spot, and from thence looked 
down upon the unspeakable grandeur of the 
scene before him, the thought that instinctively 
rose to his mind was this, — O God! how won- 
derful are thy works ! Similarly ought we to be 
moved by each new conquest of the human mind 
over the inertness of matter, or the inscrutability 
of more subtle agencies. We should view them 
as additional proofs of forethought and goodness 
in the working of Him who prepared the earth 
for the residence of man. Every event which 
helps to overcome the sloth and indifference 
of men's minds, and to allure them to the care- 
ful consideration of such conquests, may well be 
expected to lead them to a more admiring and 
adoring love of God ; at least it gives them the 
knowledge which may become the foundation of 
that holy feeling. 
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Upon this ground, then, among others, we hope 
that moral good will arise from the Great Exhi- 
bition of Industry. 

II. It has been already noticed, in a cursory 
remark, how strong a present stimulus to manu- 
facture in all parts of the world has been given 
by the proposition, some of the bearings of which 
we are now considering. And if we did not pur- 
posely confine ourselves to a partial view of it, 
excluding whatever has not at least indirectly 
some moral benefit connected with it, we should 
not so lightly pass by this topic. For, since 
according to ordinary rules, such an universal 
activity could only have been caused by a large 
influx of capital into every kingdom that engages 
in this honourable emulation, we might obtain 
even in this way, no mean estimate of the com- 
mercial value of the suggestion which originated 
the Exhibition. But we desire to look deeper 
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and to see its influences upon the hidden prin- 
ciples of action, and, if possible, to bring to light 
some ways in which that influence may be ex- 
erted, which are not so manifest as to ensure 
general observation. 

We have already shown that this Exhibition, 
arresting as it will the attention of all from its 
astonishing magnitude, may lead many to study 
the sciences who have hitherto cared only for the 
machines which formed the practical application 
of them, and that thus it may become the means 
of bringing them to perceive the power and 
wisdom and goodness which were exercised by 
God in creation* We now come to the consi- 
deration that an extension of the knowledge of 
mechanical and other science, must certainly tend 
to an increase of the comfort and happiness of 
man's life upon earth, and that this increased 
happiness will be to the glory of God, both 
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abstractedly and by its calling forth a riesponsive 
gratitude in all rightly disposed minds* 

Surely we need not say a word to prove that 
an increase of scientific knowledge must produce 
an increase in the number of those conveniences 
accessible to the many, upon which so much of 
the comfort of life depends. The stimulating 
effect of this spectacle will not be confined to 
those who will actually exhibit in it ; it will set 
the brains of all men to work ; it will quicken the 
ingenuity of the thoughtful, and make them am- 
bitious to invent what may suit some of our 
necessities [a long list of which may be read in a 
late article of the " Times"] ; and many a humble 
artificer, whose lips will never dare. to utter the 
proud thought of his heart, will yet cherish a 
secret hope that upon some future opportunity he 
may be among the aspirants for public praise. 
And the only evidence which can be accepted of 
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success in this line of thought, is something 
which shall supply some personal or domestic 
accommodation to the public. Moreover, the 
increase of scientific knowledge will eventually 
raise the standard of manual skill, and this will 
soon have a similar effect in bringing the com- 
forts of life more within reach of the poor ; for 
that which improves the quantity and quality of 
a man's work, will enable him to cheapen it with- 
out losing his own remuneration. It is a trite 
argument with which to urge the general student 
to diligence, that many men have become exten- 
sively acquainted with literature, by a right use 
of the raspings and filings of time, those intervals 
between important occupations, which are so 
generally thrown away and disregarded. We 
may apply similar advice to the artisan, and tell 
him that, if he knew his btcsiness well, he would 
accomplish very much more than he does at pre- 
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sent. Th^re is a serioua loss both of time and 
labour in the vain questioning and the futile 
attempts with which many of them are obliged 
to preface their undertakings. If we extend this 
consideration universally, it will assume a vast 
importance. If all the labour which goes on in 
the world were but vrisely employed, — ^if all the 
active hands were but rightly directed, what might 
we not do ? Pyramids would be nothing to us ! 
We could easily build one in England during 
every reign to commemorate the accession of each 
new sovereign, and do all our present work besides^ 
if we could but make the best use of our ordinary 
efforts. What is there wanting to enable us 
to do this ? Nothing more or less than science^ 
in the expanded sense of the word, including in 
that term the knowledge of new means and agen- 
cies, as well as the better application of those 
with which we are already familiar. In extend- 
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ing, therefore^ the knowledge of science, the 
Great Exhibition is likely to benefit mankind, 
enabling them, without one additional bodily 
effort, to spend much more time and labour iti 
obtaining the comforts of life than they can now 
spare for that purpose. 

It will accomplish the same object still more 
effectually by its tendency to cause a more wise 
apportionment of labour than exists at present, to 
direct it into its proper channels, to bring it to 
its natural and unrestricted condition. 

There is a great principle which pervades the 
economy of the world, that there will always be, 
from the nature of the case, labour enough to' 
employ the whole population, and that there is 
no need to endeavour to secure more than their 
natural proportion and share of it, for the inha- 
bitants of any particular country by restrictions and 
regulations which do not take their ground upon 
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ihe general welfare of the race. It is to attribute 
but little wisdom to the Divine Creator to suppose 
that we can prop up his scheme of life, appointed 
for mankind in general, by any one-sided, partial 
legislation of our own. For the attempt can be 
characterised in no other terms than these, when 
men imagine that to this kind of legislation, a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the 
country where it prevails, owe their prosperity, 
and almost their existence, and especially, when 
this notion has become so universal, that almost 
all nations act upon it There must be a faith in 
those general principles which are embodied in 
the constitution of man, and in the relation of 
the world to him as his appointed residence, before 
we can take any right step in legislating upon 
those points which are of vital importance to our 
race. Indeed, such a faith will almost preclude 
the necessity of any legislation whatever upon 
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these matters* It was for a long time questioned 
by political economists^ whether it was not diffi- 
cult upon the average of a number of years to 
ensure sufficient food firom the earth for its 
numerous inhabitants. Of course^ if such were 
the case^ it would be the statesman's first duty to 
legislate in whatever way was deemed likely to 
secure his own country firom famine. It is now 
founds that almost all nations could export food if 
they wished to do so^ although so large a portion of 
them are employed in manufactures not necessary 
to life ; and that it is only where the population 
is very largely occupied by such manufactures, 
that there is any demand at all for extraneous 
supplies of food. Again, it has been made the 
subject of very carefiil inquiry by a benevolent 
philanthropist of the present day who has been 
anxious to relieve the distress under which some 
of his countrymen were suffering, whether it 
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Would be possible to establish a self-supporting 
village^ that should demand from the country only 
a certain number of acres^ and thus prove that 
there is an easy way of employing our surplus 
population. Now taking this inquiry in its broad- 
est form, we may simply say, that if the consti- 
tution of our race were such^ that an institution 
of that kind were not possible^ then there never 
could have existed from the first any independent 
tribe ; nor, by parity of reason, any independent 
nation, except in a country where the spontaneous 
growth of the soil was in itself almost sufficient to 
supply them with food. The question really to 
be considered is, not whether it be possible, but 
whether it would be submitted to by our people ; 
whether there are not circumstances of education 
and of habit which must exercise a very powerful 
influence, and which may render such an under- 
taking as has been named absolutely impossible 
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at this time and in this country^ though it might 
be proved in a very few words, that every nation 
now existing, began its career as a self-supporting 
village ! 

Similarly, with respect to the employment of 
labour ; the question has become connected with 
many and weighty encumbrances which will have 
their influence* And it is not our purpose even 
to express an opinion, as to whether the question 
thus encumbered, could have been answered in 
any other way than it has been. But we do 
proclaim as a theoretical truth, that the race of 
man could not have existed in its present state 
if there had not been a provision in the nature of 
things for sufficient and remunerative labour for 
all men, and that the best and most natural rule 
is, that labour should be free and unrestricted. 
We, therefore, claim it as an advantage arising 
from the Exhibition of Industry, if it should tend 
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to make a recurrence to that freedom either 
desired or possible. 

That it is likely to produce thiff effect will 
appear, if we consider, that those workmen of 
different nations who are in the same line of 
business will be sure to examine with care and 
interest, the competing articles of their own pecu- 
liar trade. The disposition to do this has already 
been clearly manifested. The artisans of Stocks- 
holm are said to have applied for an inspector to 
be sent by their government to view all the 
improvements in the different manufactures, and 
report fully of them for the benefit of their home 
industry. Governments themselves are likely to 
foster this disposition, as a very effectual way of 
benefiting their respective countries. Of which, 
also, we have an evidence in the report that the 
Emperor of Russia will make large purchases in 
models or machinery likely to improve Russian 
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manufactures. Even the Sultan is said to have 
determined upon the same course of conduct. 

One of the very first inquiries will naturally 
be, what market price is remunerative to the work- 
men of different nations. And if there should 
be any great difference in these remunerative 
prices, it cannot be doubted that those who can 
most cheaply supply the market, will return home 
with quickened zeal and ambition, and endeavour 
to monopolise the trade, or at least to engage a far 
larger share of it than heretofore. Those, on the 
other hand, who find themselves unable to com- 
pete successfully, will be obliged either to im- 
prove their produce, or to discover quickly some 
readier way of preparing it And, if they find 
that, with all their efforts, that line is likely to be 
less remunerative than before, then the inferior 
workmen will have to seek some other occupation 
for which they are more fitted. And it will never. 
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we believe^ be difficult for them to do this : 
should there be any such difficulty, the sooner it 
is grappled with the better; for, if there be any 
unnatural support now, which keeps in one kind 
of employment those who are not so capable as 
others of supplying the wants of the public in that 
line plentifully and cheaply, there never will be a 
time when that unnatural support can be with- 
drawn, without producing a temporary inconve- 
nience; so that the sooner things are allowed to 
take their natural course, the sooner shall we 
forget the mischiefs which are sure to attend a 
resistance to nature. When this more wise ap- 
portionment of the different kinds of labour to 
those who, by circumstances or by skill, are most 
fitted for them, takes place within the limits of 
the same kingdom, it is universally admitted to 
be an advantage ; and no peculiar commiseration 
would be called forth, for those who might for the 
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time be inconvenienced by the change ; for, within 
these limits it is not in the power of legislation 
to prevent things from thus finding their proper 
level. It is when we are overtaken by those of 
another nation that we object to that freedom of 
interchange and traffic which has permitted such 
a result. And yet to those who are hindmost in 
the race, and such there must be in every king- 
dom, and in every line of life, the inconvenience 
is precisely the same, whether they have been 
outstript by foreigners or by their own country- 
men. Even allowing that there are some advan- 
tages in that system of exclusiveness to which we 
have referred ; still everything has its price, and 
a disinterested consideration will convince us 
that we have purchased it at far more than its real 
worth. The very fact that the system has been 
adopted by almost all nations, neutralises any 
advantage which any particular country might 
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otherwise have obtained from it, by preventing 
free access to foreign markets. And is it not 
solely to sustain this system of securing the home 
market to the home producer, that we have con* 
sented to resign that free and unrestrained inter- 
course between different nations, which, during 
a long course of years, would have produced an 
incalculable amount of good of every kind, com- 
mercial, social, and religious — ^which would have 
spread in every direction the scientific knowledge 
that was gained in any quarter, would have inde- 
finitely enlarged the sphere of amity and friend- 
ship, and would have given peculiar advantages 
for the propagation of Gospel truth ? The sup- 
port of this exclusive system is one of the main 
reasons for perpetuating custom-houses, and coast- 
guards and passports, with their attendant ex- 
pences and disadvantages* A revenue could be 
obtained at far less cost to the nation, and with 
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very much lesg that is obnoxious and inconve- 
nient. If the principle be a good one, why not 
carry it out to the full? The Chinese are the 
only nation who have consistently acted upon it, 
by building their famous wall round the entire 
limits of their empire ; and they form the most 
striking proof that this exclusiveness thus carried 
out, does &r more than effect the purpose aimed 
at by it ; it checks the circulation of thought and 
feeling, it is the most effectual supporter of na^ 
tional . prejudices, and perpetuator of national 
ignorauce and narrow mindedness. The Rus* 
sians, before the time of Peter the Great, are 
another notorious instance of the disadvantage of 
separation from the rest of the world, though not 
arising from the same cause* With no desire 
ever to go to any other country, and with scarcely 
a ship upon their coasts, they were to all in- 
tents isolated and alone. But, with this state 
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was coupled an absence of any convenience for 
travelling, a supreme contempt for all mental 
improvement, and altogether such a state of 
barbarism as could have been sustained under no 
other condition than that of exclusiveness. Now, 
since these prejudices and this narrow-minded- 
ness have certainly been a fertile source of in* 
ternational war, it is plain that no amount of 
benefit derived from them by a few, can compen- 
sate the disadvantages they have caused to the 
nation at large. All that is peculiar in national 
character, except where that peculiarity consists 
simply in excellence, may be traced to the ex- 
clusiveness of which we have spoken. To give 
an instance, England is the land of true liberty — 
and perhaps the only country where the real 
nature of liberty may be learnt If our neigh- 
bours in France had been accustomed from time 
immemorial to mix freely with ourselves, who are 
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in the enjojrment of this precious blessings would 
they now, as a nation, be so ignorant of its true 
character, as not to know how to direct their 
efforts to obtain it, though they value it above 
every worldly possession ? Indeed, the necessity 
of expanded intercourse with our fellow-men, is 
a principle so deeply fixed in human nature, that 
even with reference to the parts of any single 
nation, it is the lack of facility of intercourse 
which is the acknowledged cause of all that is 
defective in the rural population. It perpetuates 
peculiarities of idiom and of pronunciation, local 
prejudices, inactivity of mind, roughness of man- 
ner, and subjection to the power of superstition. 
And this is no modem discovery; we see its in- 
fluence upon ancient languages: to say that a 
person was a pagan or rustic, became as much as 
to say that he did not know the true religion : to 
say that he was urbane or a townsman, implied at 
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length that he was of courteous manners. Every- 
thing, therefore, which quickens circulation or 
facilitates intercourse between either the different 
members of the same nation, or between members 
of different nations, is calculated to promote the 
general welfare. We have before shewn, that the 
former effect is likely to be produced by the Ex- 
hibition of Industry— and we have now given 
reason to expect that it will produce the latter 
also — ^which will be the means ultimately of our 
deriving increased benefit from the manual skill 
and mental ingenuity of our fellow-men in all 
parts of the globe, and thus of adding to the 
comfort and happiness of our life on earth. 

But we are required to justify our reference 
to these advantages, by exhibiting them in 
some moral aspect: and this we can easily 
do. For everything which tends to the well- 
being of man, must tend to the honour of Him 
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who made him^ and who placed him upon a 
world which He considered suitable to his bodily 
and mental constitution^ and able to supply all 
his wants; and thus, as far as his body is con- 
cerned, to make him happy. He who can prove 
that there need not, and ought not, to be any 
such thing as unsatisfied hunger, or shivering 
nakedness, that even though we should work but 
little, yet if we would all work wisely, there 
would be no lack of necessary comforts — ^he who 
proves this would, indeed, be rightly called a 
benefactor to his race; yet his highest praise would 
be, that he had performed a religious action, that 
he had justified the ways of God towards man, and 
helped to clear away the mists which prevented 
their seeing the extent of that Divine benevolence 
which has been actually exercised towards them. 

It is true that God has appointed that the 
world should continue some thousands of years 
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in its present state^ to be the scene of our trial 
and probation^ but He never commanded the 
poverty, wretchedness, and disease in which we 
have lived. Not even the defective comfort, the 
negative happiness of so many among those who 
are not actually poor and wretched, can be attri- 
buted to the Divine decree. It was, indeed, fore- 
known, but not fore-ordained, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Had not sloth, and selfish- 
ness, and covetousness, and carnality, absorbed 
the minds of men, — ^had there been even so late 
as in the time of Solomon a disposition to listen 
to his oft-repeated advice, Prov. iv. 7, " Wisdom 
is the principal thing, therefore, get wisdom,** of 
which, though the fear of the Lord was the chief 
part, it was not the whole — ^had men even been 
willing to profit by that peculiar revelation made 
to Solomon by God, which related not only to 
religious doctrines, but also to the knowledge 
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of beasts and birds, and creeping things, and 
even the hyssop that grew on the wall, we 
should not have had the task, in the present 
generation, of unlearning so much of what our 
forefathers taught us, and of discovering the very 
rudiments of scientific truth. Even before the 
flood, the lightning flash shewed that there was 
rapidity, power, and brilliancy in that agent 
which we call electricity. Even then the rainbow 
proved that light was composed of seven different 
colours, and that there were laws which regulated 
its refraction and reflection. Even then the 
apples used to fall from the trees, though there 
was no Newton to deduce from that fact the all- 
pervading influence of attraction. Every new 
light which has been thrown upon these subjects 
has added another ray to the visible portion of 
the Creator's glory. Everything, therefore, which 
furthers the progress of science, or makes our 
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life and the scene of it appear fiiU of comfort and 
beauty, brings honour to God* While everything 
which bears the opposite character, as, for exam- 
pie, that feeding upon clay, which is attributed 
to some American Indians, does by degrading 
man dishonour his Creator. The arts and 
sciences have at various times in the history of 
the world been &r advanced towards perfection ; 
but then they have again escaped from man's 
grasp. There has been a continual ebb and flow 
in their progress, as it is with the ocean. To 
prove this, we have but to recur to the histories 
of Nineveh, Greece, or Rome ; or to those evi- 
dences of their skill which still remain to us : — 
succeeding ages have failed to reach their high 
excellence. To give an instance, even from our 
own country, we find that 300 years ago archi- 
tecture was at a more advanced stage than it now 
is, and the concomitant art of staining glass has 
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also been in part forgotten. If we inquire 
what it was which made it possible that know- 
ledge once obtained and valued^ should ever be 
lost^ we shall have another proof of the evil of 
exclusiveness. The nations of antiquity kept their 
skill to themselves for their own exaltation *and 
enrichment; and in our own case, though the 
national importance of architecture was recognised, 
and the Society of Freemasons established to retain 
the knowledge of it, yet it was to be kept as a 
mystery. There were means of promulgating the 
science, and of preserving it with accuracy and 
with certainty; books might have been written, if 
not printed; but they did not desire to make it 
generally known, and the issue was that they lost 
it themselves. 

Our argument to prove that the happiness of 
man brings honour to God is precisely the same 
as that which is so often used in Scripture re- 
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specting the Jews. They were especially God's 
people^ and known to be so by all the neighbour- 
ing nations; therefore, the distress under which 
they at times laboured, became a means of dis- 
honouring His name ; because it was attributed, 
not to their sin, as it ought to have been, but to 
the weakness^ vacillation, or unfaithfulness of 
Jehovah towards those whom he had taken under 
His peculiar care, — See JEzek. xxxvi. 20, " When 
they entered unto the heathen, they pro&ned my 
holy name ; when they said to them, — These are 
the people of the Lord, and are gone forth out of 
his land.*' See also JExodm xxxii. 12 ; Numbers 
xiv. 13-16 ; Psahn Ixxix. 10 ; Isaiah lii. 5, 
&c. But as in a more general sense of the 
words, we are all God's people, and since he hath 
publicly declared (P*. xxxv. 27), that he taketh 
pleasure in the prosperity of his servant, it fol- 
lows that God's honour is connected with our 
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well-being, and that whatever promotes the one 
exalts the other. When this connection is once 
perceived, - when we are convinced thereby 
of the sincerity and earnestness of the Divine 
benevolence, then we shall certainly be excited 
to gratitude ; and every fresh accession to our 
worldly happiness will call forth a new song of 
heartfelt praise to Him who so graciously pro* 
vides for us, — ^we shall be won to the love of 
Him who hath so closely linked us with himself, 
that in all our afflictions He is afflicted, and who, 
in part at least, rests his own glory upon the hap- 
piness of those who serve him. Even those who 
have not yet yielded up their hearts to God, may 
be induced to do so when they have learned thus 
to appreciate his bounty and goodness, and the 
stringent obligation which is thereby laid upon 
every creature to render a cheerful and willing 
service. Moreover, the consideration of the pro- 
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vidential caxe exercised by God over all His 
creatures in this worlds will certainly quicken our 
apprehension of the promised happiness of heaven, 
and help to make that prospect more alluring to 
us. When we can feel the justness of the pious 
Bishop Heber's inference, 

" God ! good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus thy bounties gild the span, 

Of ruined earth and guilty man — 
How glorious must that mansion be, 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee !" — 

we shall be likely to believe God's service to be 
not only our highest honour and privilege, but 
also our truest interest. 

XXL But we could not thus urge the advantage 
of general intercourse between the nations of the 
earth, if they had not a strong bond of union in 
their common nature, in the fact of their all 
having been derived from the same stock. If the 
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different nations of our race had sprung from 
different parents; — if they were but different 
species of the same genus^ and not entirely one 
and the same in their original constitution^ we 
could not recommend — nor even approve — the 
effort to bring them nearer to each other^ and 
make them blend together in mind and feeling. 
But when we consider that the whole race of 
man are but one vast &mily^ derived from the 
same human parents, and therefore necessarily 
possessing the same original constitution, how- 
ever that constitution may have been affected in 
some of its separable accidents by the various 
circumstances of each different nation, during the 
ages that have elapsed since the first conmience- 
ment of the race, — when we know, from the 
statement of the inspired Apostle Paul (Acts xvii. 
26), that God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; 
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it follows that this fact cannot with advantage be 
overlooked, and that it ought to have its influence 
upon the kind of intercourse which is held between 
the members of different nations ; it ought to re- 
move all the barriers of prejudice and selfishness, 
and a too exclusive nationality, and make men 
both desire, and expect advantage from, a free and 
firiendly fellowship with their brethren. If so, 
then every event which helps to cherish or to call 
forth these feelings may justly, on that ground, be 
said to promote the wel&re of mankind. Now we 
do not profess to say that the proposed assembly 
of men of all nations at the approaching Exhibi- 
tion of Industry was directly intended to bear any 
acknowledgment of the great truth, that we are 
all of one race : but we do contend that it may be 
turned to that account. There is in our own 
country a most wholesome and delightfiil custom, 
in those large families, the members of which have 
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been separated by their various duties, and located 
in places too distant from the family home to have 
frequent communication, for all to meet together 
upon some especial festival, to keep up the con- 
sciousness of their union, and to give fresh life to 
the many ties of affection which bind them to- 
gether. Where the various families that have 
branched forth from the parent stem have become 
very numerous, it is of course considered sufficient, 
or at least it becomes necessary, that each branch 
should have only a few representatives at the 
family gathering. Now why may not the ap- 
proaching assembly be viewed in the same light ? 
it is only necessary that we should all resolve to 
consider it thus, and then its character is at once 
transformed into a family festival. 

It is long since the national branches of our 
race were separated from each other; and since 
that time, instead of keeping up a feeling of unity 
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and friendship^ we have allowed selfish feelings, 
and personal interests, and national prejudices to 
prevail over our brotherly love. We have been 
oftentimes struggling with determined energy and 
deadly rage for some object of our mutual ambi- 
tion, and occasional conflict between nations has 
not unfrequently degenerated into an hereditary 
spirit of hostility. To take an illustration again 
from our own country; it was scarcely to be 
wondered at, that when the Briton never met the 
Frenchman, except with bayonets fixed and 
swords unsheathed — when he never thought of 
him except as the foe of his forefathers, his 
natural enemy, and never breathed his name, 
except in some savage war-whoop challenging 
him to combat, or threatening him with destruc- 
tion; — under such circumstances, and with such 
feelings, which were, no doubt, amply recipro- 
cated, we cannot be surprised that each should 
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look upon the other as an alien in bloody worthy 
only of contempt and hatred, and that the feud 
between them should be handed down from 
generation to generation. But let the scene 
change — ^let actual warfare be suspended, as be- 
tween those two nations it happily has been 
during so many years, let it be no longer neces- 
sary for the soldiers on either side to inflame 
their courage by enthusiastic songs ; — ^above all, 
let the once hostile nations now have free inter- 
course together, and confine their rivalry to the 
peaceful contests of labour: — they are sure to 
find out good qualities in each other, of which 
before they had remained willingly ignorant, and 
in some friendly mood they will one day trace 
back their pedigree to the same parent, and find 
that they are, in truth, bound by every right 
feeling and moral obligation to be friends and 
allies, instead of enemies, as once they thought. 
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As a natural consequencej there will be far 
less probability of the renewal of warfare after 
such friendly intercourse; and even should any 
untoward event arise to disturb the peace, there 
will no longer be that bitter rancorous spirit of 
personal enmity, which would have formerly 
actuated the combatants called forth by the 
conflicting nations ; it will be a wax of govern- 
mentsy not of nations; and as individuals, and 
personally, both parties will rejoice when the 
dispute is settled. This will be a great improve- 
ment upon that state of mind which has hitherto 
prevailed, and will be the best remedy we can 
apply to the worst evil which has desolated the 
world. We do not mean to say that the impulse 
which may thus be given to the exercise of 
kindly feeling between the various tribes of our 
race, will be sufficient in itself to introduce the 
era of universal peace ; when *^ the sword shall 

£ 
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be turned into a ploughshare, and the spear into 
a pruning hook; when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more** {Isaiah ii. 4) : it would shew an utter 
ignorance of the extreme depravity of man's 
nature in its fallen state to imagine this. But 
we do say, that the approaching assembly of men 
of every clime and tongue, with the peaceful 
purpose of doing homage to industry, will exer- 
cise all its influence, whatever may be the 
measure of that influence, in the direction we 
have pointed out. Without reference to those 
additional ties which it ^ may help to form, by 
means of those political and social advantages 
that will arise from a more enlarged international 
commerce, and of which we have previously 
spoken, it must be universally admitted, that the 
many friendships which will be established during 
the existence of the Exhibition, between the 
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members of different nations^ will be so many 
powerful motives for resisting war, so many 
guarantees for quiet and reasonable legislation. 
The breaking down of unfounded prejudices, the 
more accurate and enlarged knowledge of the 
real characters of our neighbours, the right ap- 
preciation of their talents, and other excellences, 
the perception of those points in which we our- 
selves are inferior to them, — all these things have 
the same tendency, and they may be rationally 
expected to follow from that more close collision 
with foreigners which will be caused by this Great 
Exhibition of Industry. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to say that it will, under this aspect, pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind: we may boldly say, 
it will promote their moral and religious welfare. 
It will tend to check a vicious principle, which 
from the first has haunted and defiled the mind 
of man ; and the existence of which justifies St 
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Paul's description of all unregenerate men {Titus 
iii. 3)^ as " Uving in malice and envy, hatefid, and 
hating one another:" it will tend, moreover, to 
make men value more highly, and practise more 
perfectly that most excellent grace of charity, the 
very bond of peace, and of all virtue; — ^which 
suffereth long and is kind, — ^which envieth not, — 
vaunteth not itself, — ^is not puffed up, — seeketh not 
her own,— which shall remain when national dis- 
tinctions shall be obliterated, when tongues shall 
have ceased, and knowledge shall have vanished 
away ; — and which is so essentially necessary, that 
without it, every professor of religion is but as 
sounding brass or a tinUing cymbal. 

IV. But there is another very important moral 
feeling which may indirectly be wrought in the 
minds of men by this Exhibition, and the gathering 
together which will accompany it. For what is 
the purpose with which such vast numbers will 
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assemble ? May we not say, that it is to do honour 
to Labour? and such an honour as was never 
shown to it before; since the commencement of our 
race. For thousands of years, the sweat of the 
brow was looked upon as a mark of disgrace, and 
was shunned and avoided by all who had the 
power to do so. The honour which it was capable 
of achieving was treasured up for kings, and the 
great men of the earth: who shewed by their 
pyramids and other gigantic works, how far they 
themselves were removed above the necessity of 
labour itself. Nothing but the absolute command 
of God, and his refusal to give bread without the 
tillage of the soil, have perpetuated the existence of 
labour upon the earth. If there had been no 
necessity for food, or if the precept urged by St. 
Paul (2 Thess. iii. 10), "If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat," had not been supported by 
Divine authority in its general relation to man. 
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the slave would have been jalmost on a level with 
the despot, and he wotdd have had no inducement 
sufEciently strong to make him submit to the 
imposition of bodily labour. And this shrinking 
from toil and effort was thus universal, although it 
had been long known, that so &r from being an 
unmitigated curse, labour had been proved to be in 
its effects one of the best of blessings, by keeping 
men from evil* Though idleness has long been 
known to be the surest and readiest way to destroy 
all moral excellence, and, as such, has been repro^* 
bated by the wise and the excellent of all nations 
and of all ages, yet the love of it has not ceased to 
sway the mind, and has oftentimes overcome every 
resistance which could be made to it 

But now, the nations of the world are assem- 
bling together to encourage themselves in labour ; 
it is, for the time, to be the thing which the world 
delighteth to honour; we have enthroned it in our 
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thoughts, and we have built it a palace! We 
shall bend with admiration before its effects, we 
shall extol its power, and be ravished with its 
beauty — and the living agents which shall have 
wrought successfully with it, shall, in the after 
remembrance, have a name and reputation which 
shall spread wherever winds can blow, or waters 
bear. Our interest will be excited, not only with 
respect to the lighter and more elegant efforts of 
labour, and to those which are exerted upon the 
precious substances of the earth — the labour of 
the mine and the furnace, of the hammer and anvil, 
will be equally represented, and equally claim our 
admiration and encouragement. 

May not the feelings thus called forth become 
hallowed by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which labour was first imposed upon us, 
and the relation which it marks between ourselves 
and God ? Since we have never been able, with 
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all our efforts, to throw off the obligation to lar 
hour, — does not this convincingly prove that we 
are all of one family, and the children of that 
Adam to whom it was said, " In the sweat of thy 
face thou shalt eat bread !** And now that we 
have so far changed our view of labour, as to 
make it for the time our boast and badge of merit, 
may we not be considered as encouraging each 
other to a cheerful submission to the decree of 
God, and a contentment in the state appointed for 
us ? With reference to this point, as to a former 
one, we are not required to enquire whether any 
such effect as this was contemplated by any of 
the parties who have engaged to support the 
Exhibition; it is only needed that we should 
consent to consider it in this aspect, and under 
this character, that the idea should be generally 
received and approved, and then the result we have 
named will be accomplished. The influence of the 
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great event which we are cimtemplatingy like that 
of almost all other events, will depend upon the 
sfirit in which we meet it — it is in our power, it is 
in truth our province, to stamp its character, to 
mould its influence, to guide its consequences. If 
we meet it as materialists, it may confinn us in the 
folly of thinking that man need look only to him* 
self for all that he requires, and that, in process of 
tune as his nature unproves and developes itself, he 
may become absolute lord of the world, and compel 
all its powers to obey him. But we may meet it 
also as Christians, and then it will become the 
means, under the Divine blessing, of confirming us 
m Christian thoughts and feelings. 

The view which we have now proposed of it, 
becomes especially interesting with reference to 
that opinion so commonly entertained, that the 
dose of this dispensation is at hand. As far as we 
know anything of the future world, labour will not 
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be found there ; in its character as a curse, it cer^ 
tainly cannot enter the regions of bliss. Does it 
not seem suitable that, before we part from it for 
ever, we should acknowledge its value and bless 
the gracious hand which, even in our inexcusable 
rebellion, laid upon us so light a chastisement, and 
admit that then mercy rejoiced against judgment ? 
When this acknowledgment shall have been made, 
mankind will have done that honour to Almighty 
God, which could not be done so well in any other 
than our present position; because it should be 
done by one generation of our race, on behalf of 
the whole, and that, during the time that they are 
actually bearing the curse. When the dealings of 
God toward our fallen race shall thus have been 
justified, with respect to this world, it may be 
looked upon as one step of preparation for the 
coming change. If we could all be brought to this 
acknowledgment, we should perhaps be assisted 
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thereby in taking that higher estimate of our 
Creator's goodness, which is put before us in those 
Scriptures, which speak of redemption through the 
blood of Christ ; finding his yoke thus easy, and his 
burden light, which he imposed as a chastisement ; 
perceiving that even his curse was so proportioned 
and suited to our circumstances in this world of 
probation, as to become a blessing to all who 
cheerfully acquiesce in it, we may be induced to 
take that further yoke imposed under the Gospel, 
whereby we are required to mortify all our sinful 
members, and to live unto Hun who died for us— 
a yoke which we should assuredly find still more 
fraught with blessmg than the former one;— the 
weight of which, indeed, to use St Paul's language 
(2 Cor. iv. 17), will be hereafter recompensed by a 
bx more exceeding and eternal weight of glory* 

V, Such are some of the various ways in which 
the Great Exhibition of Industry is calculated to 
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further the moral and religious wel&re of mankind, 
by its natural unassisted working. We now turn 
to the inquiry, how we, as individuals and as a 
nation^ may make use of it, as a means to promote 
that object, what there is in our power to do, 
either separately or collectively, to benefit those 
with whom we are thus thrown into contact, and 
so conduce to God's glory* This is an interest- 
ing as well as an important question : we have an 
opportunity of useftdness put before us, such as 
we have never previously enjoyed, and in availing 
ourselves of which we cannot be guided by any 
past experience. If it be turned to good account, 
it is impossible to say how much advantage may 
accrue to the whole race. True principles, whether 
of legislation, of commerce, or of religion, only 
need to be made known, and to be calmly weighed : 
they will gradually exercise an influence, and, per- 
haps, at length be allowed to have their legitimate 
supremacy. 
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. To view the question of our personal influence 
in its broadest and most comprehensive form, we 
must reflect that each nation may be assumed to 
have some prominent excellences, and also some 
observable defects and &ults in their peculiar 
character* This general description is common to 
the race, and therefore cannot be viewed as harsh 
or uncharitable ; neither can it be attributed to any 
national self-love on our part; for we claim no 
exemption from the rule. But the consideration 
of this description enables us to propound our 
duty upon the approaching occasion, as entirely 
included in these two general requirements ; — ^that 
we take care not to shock the foreigners' sense of 
propriety, or to come below their standard of 
merit in those things wherein they excel, and that 
we do our best towards the improvement of their 
character in those points wherein they fall short 
of our own attainments. We shall find this 
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will give us enough to do* We do, as it were, 
invite all men to a cloae examination of our 
national character, and permit inspection of its 
minutest featmres. If we value, as well we maj^ 
the praise which a more distant and general view 
has obtained for us, we should endeavour now to 
sustain and guard it. Respecting any less credit- 
able element which may exist in our state or 
conduct, it would be well if we could either con- 
ceal or amend it, that it may not be told in (rath, 
nor published in the streets of Askelon ! If, like 
Hezekiah, we invite strangers to look closely into 
our condition and circumstances, it would be well 
if, like him, we could show them only what will 
obtain their admiration and excite their desire* It 
was lately remarked by a member of the House 
of Lords, that, "though we might profit by the 
discoveries in science made by other countries, he 
believed that, with respe{t to morality, this country 
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might teach the world." If this be true, as no 
doubt it is, in great measure, it is a character of 
which we may well be proud, and we have now 
an excellent opportunity of proving that we deserve 
it. But since the glory of God will be as much 
advanced by our own improvement as by that of 
any other nation, and as we have admitted that 
there are virtues which seem to belong in a pecu- 
liar manner to each nation, if it be too late for 
us now to emulate successfully all these various 
virtues before we mingle in friendly competition 
with the respective nations which are made famous 
by them, it will suffice, if by the observation of 
their superiority, in whatever points it may exist, 
we be induced to imitate them afterwards. In the 
meanwhile, however, let us consider some of those 
points in which other nations offer us a high 
example. 

We may mention, for instance, that there is 
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among the continental nations a general amenity 
of manners, a freedom of intercourse between the 
various classes of society, which certainly gives 
them the appearance of great amiability, besides 
that it is the source of other advantages. Let it be 
seen, that, if there be a more marked separation 
in this country between the highest class and those 
below them, it does not arise from any improper 
or unworthy motives on either side, but only from 
a forwardness to show respect to those who have 
well deserved it. 

Again, we find in the nations which belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church a straightforward 
unaffected boldness in the profession of their 
religion which is worthy of a purer creed* Let 
them not see the sincere and upright Protestant 
less ready to show under whose banner he is 
fighting. Let there be manifested in our inter^ 
course with them, a calm, deliberate, and fervent 
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support of our principles ; such as may convince 
them that they do not merely lie upon the sur&ce, 
but have taken deep root in our hearts ; that they 
are adopted not only as a profession, but also as a. 
rule of dadly life. 

Tl^re is also in Roman Catholic countries, a 
regard to the outward forms of religion, which, 
though not in itself all that is required of the 
Christian, nor even the most important part of his 
duty, is yet the natural manner in which a real 
spirit of religion should exhibit itself. Let us be 
careful to show that the paramount regard we have 
for the inward workings of Christianity, does not 
lead us to Antinomianism, or to the disregard of 
the outward act of worship. 

It is, however, in the eastern world that reli- 
gious feehng is exhibited in the most natural 
manner. There it is acted upon with the same 
freedom as if it were a worldly principle. Reli« 

F 
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gion there is reverenced as a necessary element of 
human Ufe ; they seem to act upon the conviction 
that man must have some religion, and should 
therefore show that he has it We speak not of 
the character of their religion, but simply of its 
existence. We may, perhaps, have among the 
approaching throng of interested spectators, some 
of the followers of Mahomet, whose well-known 
custom it is, frequently to ejaculate their brief 
confession of faith, and who would never think of 
writing a book without prefacing it by an ascrip- 
tion of praise to God. To those whose minds are 
in this frame, our conduct may seem marked by 
coldness and indifference ; and though their 
observation of the inscription over the Royal 
Exchange, and of the scriptural mottos adopted 
in the Royal Arms, and in those of the city of 
London, and other corporations, may help to give 
them a more favourable view of the national cha- 
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racter : yet it might be worth the trouble to satisfy 
them that it is not from any want of religious 
feeling, or of courage to avow it, that we do not 
make the same frequent and public manifestation 
of it as themselves ; but rather from reverence to 
the name of God, and an anxious care for his 
honour. 

We shall doubtless have a close criticism insti- 
tuted upon our mode of education, and enquiry 
as to the degree in which it meets the wants of 
our population. The inhabitants of those coun- 
tries where attendance upon schools is compulsory 
upon children of a suitable age ; or of those in 
which it is universally adopted from a real estima- 
tion of the benefits to be derived therefrom, may 
perhaps be surprised at the defects and imperfec- 
tions which are allowed to exist in our system. 
The ample provision which has been made in 
many of the American states for this purpose, at a 
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We will only add, on this topic, that though 
we may feel more mdi£ferent as to the opinions 
which may be entertained respecting us by such 
nations as those last named, than we should be to 
the judgment of our European neighbours; yet the 
argument deducible against ourselves from any 
superiority on their part, is in &ct stronger than 
when that superiority is shown by more enlight- 
ened nations. If any good thing can be found in 
' such a degraded moral atmosphere as that in 
which the Brahmin or the Buddhist lives, it cer- 
tainly is much to the shame of the professors of 
Christianity, if they should be found at all de- 
ficient by comparison. 

We do not, of course, expect to impress the 
minds of our visitors with any such sense of our 
superiority as was felt by the attendants of the 
Queen of Sheba when she visited Jerusalem in the 
days of Solomon. But it should be our earnest 
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desire and hope, to lead them at least to the ex- 
clamation, " Happy are the people that are in such 
a case, yea, blessed are the people who have the 
Lord for their God, and who worship the Lord 
with holy worship." 

With respect to any practical efforts we can 
make to turn this grand event to good purpose, in 
conducing to the welfare of man and the honour of 
God, almost every plan which can be thought of 
in connection with religion, has long ago been 
proposed by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and we can do little more than 
amplify their suggestions, and apply them more 
generally. 

It is, of course, a most important measure to 
supply our visitors with the opportunity of public 
worship in their own tongue: we cannot be prov- 
ing ourselves to be a Christian nation, and that we 
place above all things the service of God, without 
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doing something to fecilitate their perfonnance of 
this duty. With respect to our own countrymen, it 
will, manifestly be sufSicient, that we multiply the 
opportunities of assembling in our churches, espe- 
cially on the Lord's day. And, as it is useless to 
expect that curiosity will not have some influence 
in. deciding where the sojourners from the country 
will attend for that purpose, it is manifest that St. 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and all the principal 
churches which have extrinsic attractions, should 
have, on the Sunday, one, or even two, additional 
services. 

We may also reasonably suppose that these ser- 
vices will be attended by many foreigners, even of 
those who. may not be able entirely to understand 
the service. . Prayers in an unknown tongue are. 
unhappily no strange thing to many of our Con-, 
tinental neighbours, and therefore the fact of 
their being unable to join with heart and voice in 
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the service, will not be sufficient to prevent them 
from thus occupying the Sabbath morning during 
their brief sojourn in or near the metropolis. But 
in the evening we may naturally expect that there 
will be a large number desirous to attend a service 
in their own language: and here the question> 
occurs, whether we should endeavour to supply 
them with a service precisely similar to that which 
they have been accustomed to in their own land; 
or whether we should adopt the translation of our 
Liturgy. The former course would, indeed, suf- 
fice as an aid to their performance of then- reli- 
gious duties, but it would be more difficult for us 
to accomplish, except by their own instrumentality; 
and might disadvantageously involve us in en- 
quiries respecting the minor details of their faith 
and ceremonial : besides which, it would deprive 
us of one means of possible usefulness. If we 
value our Liturgy above every other known form 
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of worship, it is at least our duty to offer them 
the opportunity of judging of its excellence for 
themselyes. We, iherefore, decidedly prefer this 
course, and it would be a very gratifying return 
for this effort, if our Liturgy should become as 
acceptable to any other nation as it is to our own. 
Once, let us remember, it was as little known and 
as litde yalued by ourselves, as it now is by them : 
but its real intrinsic excellence, the evangelical 
charaeter of its doctrine, its simplicity and fervour, 
its comprehensiveness, and its general applicabi- 
lity, have given it a place in our affections, as a 
nation, next to die Bible : and, if so with our- 
selves, why may not the same effect be produced 
in others? In the carrying out of this plan, it 
nnght be of advantage if the members of each 
nation were not separated so £sur from each other 
during their residence amongst us, as to make it 
difficult to fix upon some central place or places^ 
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which might be made known to them all ; — for, to 
a^ stranger, a long walk in such a place as the me- 
tropolis, is sure to be intricate and inconvenient, 
if not impracticable, except in the principal tho- 
roughfares. How to effect this it is impossible to 
see : it is, however, more than probable that those 
hotels and dwelling-houses which have been found 
agreeable, and convenient to the first comers, ii^ 
which their inquiries can be answered, and their 
peculiar habits of life gratified, will have a constant 
succession of occupants firom the same nation; so 
that, in this way, the communication with different 
nations may be more easily sustained than would 
at first appear likely. But, wherever it might be 
decided upon to perform Divine service, it would 
be necessary to supply Prayer Books, in the 
respective languages, as we could not expect many 
foreigners to procure these for themselves, before 
they had discovered the value of them. 
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Reading rooms for the members of each nation, 
or, if that were too much to attempt, a general one 
for all foreigners, might be made the means of 
much usefulness. This would be a centre to 
which they would naturally be drawn, especially, 
if supplied with periodical publications from their 
own countries; and would thus doubtless lead to 
their reading many other works which we might 
wish to put in their way. If such public ac- 
commodation were on a sufficiently large scale, 
it would fiirnish a convenient opportunity for 
holding friendly intercourse with them upon reli- 
gious subjects, to such parochial clergymen, 
and others of known weight and character as 
might desire it 

We would not, however, confine our endeavours 
to the subject of religion; though that is confes- 
s^y the highest in importance, we may not hope 
t6 find that it is the one in which the greatest 
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interest wQl be felt While strhring to make 
die most of one means of beneficial inflnenee, we 
most not OTerlook others. We haye diewn that 
die extension even of scientific knowledge, by 
benefiting man, may honour (jod. We nrast not 
exclude firom this description die knowledge of 
anything that is excellent, whedier in legislation, 
or in any other element of our social condition. 
If there be any feature of our national character, 
or any one of our national institutions which we 
diink deserving of a foreigner's notice and con- 
sideration, it is our duty to wididraw all obstacles 
in the way of his observing it, and, if necessary, 
directly to draw his attention to it. Let us 
imagine what an intelligent stranger would desire 
to know, and we have at once an answer to the 
inquiry, what we may advantageously make known 
to him: pay each foreigner this compliment, to 
believe that he is actuated by the zeal and 
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earnestness manifested by Peter the Greats in his 
unwearied search after knowledge, and then you 
will have a sufficient excuse for offering even the 
slightest aid in his researches. The more entirely 
we infringe the rules of ordinary intercourse, and 
substitute fdr them a more free, warm-hearted 
manner, the better and the greater effect shall we 
produce. Let us look upon the event as entirely 
" sui generis,*' as if it could never happen again, 
and then adapt ourselves to the occasion as pre- 
sented under that view. Let us cultivate their 
friendship, and give every opportunity for free and 
unreserved expression of opinion upon matters in 
which this nation differs from others, that so our 
superiority, if we be superior, may plainly appear, 
and be acknowledged in an unbiassed impartial 
spirit. Some of the suggestions, therefore, which 
the society previously named, has made for the 
purpose of communicating religious knowledge, we 
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think might be applied more generally. Parties 
for fiuniliar conference upon subjects of national 
interest, one or more being named for discussion 
each evenmg, would be a very ready way of pre- 
paring for any more direct effort: we might thus 
learn from themselves what we could do to interest 
them, and the more cultivated foreigner could 
mform us what would be most suitable to the 
feelings, as well as most adapted to the wants of his 
less educated countrymen. This might lead ulti- 
mately to public lectures in their own languages, 
which would give the fullest opportunity of ad- 
vancing the truths we wish to communicate, in the 
most perfect and satisfactory manner. 

It has been abready remarked that those national 
institutions, of which we are so justly proud, viz., 
our Hospitals, Almshouses, Asylums, Public Schools 
and Universities, Courts of Law, and Houses of Par- 
liament, should be shown under any necessary 
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restrictions; but^ if possible^ free of expence, in 
the hope that observers may be led, by conviction 
of their usefulness, to emulate them in their own 
lands: but a cursory inspection of these insti- 
tutions will not be sufficient to make them 
thoroughly acqudnted with their character and 
working; — these would form, therefore, suitable 
subjects for the lectures of which we have spoken. 
In addition to which, concise and clear descriptions 
of them, with accounts of the benefits arising from 
them to the nation, might be very useful. Some 
of the articles in Dickens's "Household Words'* 
would furnish an excellent model; and if such 
descriptive histories of our institutions could be 
introduced with engravings into the Supplement 
of the "Illustrated News," which is intended to be 
published in different languages, and the numbers 
of which will doubtless be, by most purchasers, 
formed into a volume, commemorative of this 
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remarkable occasion, there would be nothing upon 
this head left to desire. It is but reasonable to 
hope that an unprejudiced consideration of these 
our national institutions, using that term in the 
broadest sense, as including everything connected 
with the framing and execution of the laws, as 
well as the foundations which bear witness to our 
benevolence or public spirit, might go far to ex- 
plain to the nations of Europe how it happened 
that while themselves were troubled with wars 
and revolutions, England continued tranquil. For 
though we attribute that primarily to God's bless-^ 
ing, yet it is by our national institutions that that 
blessing is instrumentally conveyed. 

One more remark we would offer, which, though 
last, is by no means least in importance. It is, 
that every effort should be made by individuals, 
and by those in authority, who, in such matters, 
and for the time being, represent the nation, to 
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evidence in the most public manner how highly 
we reverence the Sabbath Day, There is perhaps 
no point of outward demeanour in which we more 
excel our Continental neighbours ; none in which 
we can teach them a lesson more beneficial to 
body and soul than in the observance of the 
Fourth Conmiandment Let them see that^ how- 
ever great our commercial activity, it submits to 
restraint on that holy day ; that, however various 
our opinions upon other subjects may be, we are 
unanimous upon this. Let nothing dissuade us 
fi-om fiiUy sustdning our character in this respect 
It is a vital point, whatever others may think of it. 
The day, when hallowed, is also blessed :^ — we 
have found it so in our own nation ; and, as God 
is faithful, it shall be found so always, and every- 
where. 

Some of the efforts which we have thus pro- 
posed may be attempted in some measure by 

6 
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individuals : — and it is a great point, that all who 
are of any wealth or importance near the metro- 
polis should feel that they can do something 
individually, without waiting for more extensive 
and combined movements, if these should be 
wanting. The greatest harm that can ensue will 
be in case those who are interested in the pro- 
ject should imagine that they can do nothings 
Such a thought creates weakness where it would 
not otherwise exist, and paralyses attempts which 
would doubtless attain some measure of success. 
If, however, we can do no more, let us at least 
zealously support the effort which has been so 
nobly commenced by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge*, who have shown that, as to 
the most important object in view, they are both 
able and willing, to direct and to carry forward 
the measures that are necessary. 

There has been an idea entertained by some per- 
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sons, that the approaching assemblage of foreigni- 
ers is likely to be accompanied by occasional riots 
and disturbance. We believe this idea to be 
entirely unfounded: though it must be admitted 
that a multitude even of our own countrymen are 
more likely to create a disturbance than a smaller 
number would be ; yet, among those who will be 
drawn together by the Great Exhibition of In?- 
dustry, there will be such a variety of language 
and of feeling, as to allow very little scope for 
united action, so that there can be no real cause 
for alarm. Besides those who will come to this 
country will be peaceably disposed ; and, if they 
were not so, they would have far more cause to 
fear us than we to fear them, seeing that this 
nation, as a whole, are certainly able to defend 
themselves against all opponents, and in such a 
collision as we are referring to, would have every 
advantage on their side. But, supposing that there 
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were any possibility of an event, which, though we 
should not fear, we should yet deplore — there 
could be no better method to prevent its occur- 
rence, than to shew them that we are prepared to 
meet them in the exalted spirit of Christian charity 
and brotherly love. Esau was overcome by the 
evidences of his brother's kindly spirit: his fierce 
revenge, and martial ardour, were dissipated by the 
warm breath of charity. And so, if our more 
generous anticipations should prove mistaken, if 
there should be in the less educated portion of the 
strangers, sojourning amongst us during this sum- 
mer, a willingness to seize any occasion of mani- 
festing national hostility, it would only be an 
additional reason to seek to influence them by 
higher principles of both a religious and a social 
kind. Let them see our arms extended to offer 
them a kind welcome, and our efforts exerted to 
lure them to rise to a higher moral exaltation, 
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and any feeling of hostility on their part, would 
almost to a certainty, vanish away. 

There may be many amongst ourselves who 
have, at times, thought that they would be glad to 
offer themselves for missionary enterprise, if there 
were not some external hindrance which they 
could not remove. Any such, who have a collo- 
quial knowledge of some foreign language, will 
now, if in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
have the opportunity of doing missionary duty, 
without leaving their native land, or encountering 
any serious difficulty. Consistency requires that 
they should avail themselves of it; and can we 
believe that those arguments which have so often 
separated armies of savages, shall fail of efficacy 
when applied to the inhabitants of enlightened 
Europe ? 

If there be "a good time coming" it is impos- 
sible to imagine how it can be produced except 
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by the establishment of true principles^ religious 
and social, in the minds not merely of one nation 
but of all. It has been our weakness hitherto 
that we have been too selfish and national (and 
this remark we would apply to all nations without 
exception) — we have been contented to build our 
own prosperity upon that which might be inju- 
rious to others; and it is but a just recompence 
that in so far as we have raised our hand against 
every man, we should have every man's hand 
raised against us. Let us all now have wider 
and more comprehensive views. Let there be less 
exclusiveness and more expansion. Let us be 
willing to yield our national peculiarities, and to 
call every man brother. Let us consent that 
others should receive and enjoy the light which 
we have obtained, knowing that it will not lessen 
our enjoyment to do so.- Let there be fireeness 
of intercourse between the now separated fiunilies 
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of the earth, under the conviction that this is the 
will of the Universal Father. The result shall 
assuredly be, not only the general spread of the 
true principles of social and national prosperity, 
but, what is far more important, the unrestricted 
knowledge of the true religion. Thus shall be 
hastened the approach of that good time which 
is certainly to come, when the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea! 



FINIS. 
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Exhibition of 1851. 

"A CLERGYMAN of the Church of England, with the approba- 
tion of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, proposes to give a prize 
or prizes to the amount of 100 guineas for the best essay or essays 
on the following subject: " In what manner the Union of all Na- 
tions at the Grand Exhibition in 1851 may be made conducive to 
the glory of God in promoting the moral welfare of mankind." — 
Daily News, Oct. 29th. 1850. 

The Exhibition Prize Essay. 

** Our attention has been called to the proposed ' Essay on the 
Moral and Religious Tendency of the Union of all Nations at the 
Great Exhibition/ and we confess we are much interested in this 
point of view in its result Whilst thousands and tens of thou- 
sands are daily assembling at the * World's Great Fair,' to wit- 
ness and compare the productions of their various countries, the 
ingenuity of their artists, the discoveries and inventions of their 
men of science, the moral effect which will be produced by such 
an assembly is undoubtedly a consideration of the highest im- 
portance. That the wits of the wise of the world will be sharp- 
ened — that the improvements exhibited in the various depart- 
ments of human invention will stimulate the artisans of other 
countries — that the taste and ingenuity of one nation will be 
improved upon by the perseverance and skill of others, there can 
be no doubt ; but the moralist and Christian philosopher, will 
look for something more important than these — something which 
will operate upon the moral welfare of man himself and the pro- 
motion of his eternal interests. The humblest class of mind can 
at once understand the advantage gained by mutual intercourse. 
A word spoken between strangers — how does it in a moment re- 
move a barrier which seemed before to be insuperable! — and 
how different are our feelings towards the companion of a jour- 
ney, be it ever so short, especially if we have joined in agreeable 
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conversation, to that comparatiye indifference with which we hear 
of those whom we have never seen ! In the foreigner who will 
hehold our country in all its richness and all its heauty — our 
cities with all their industry and all their magnificence — our 
Houses of Parliament and Courts of Justice, those temples of our 
liberties — our public hospitals, noble proofs of charity! — the 
feelings of the highest admiration and respect for our country 
must be awakened ; whilst we, remembering the precept of our 
Lord, that it is more blessed to give than to receive, may by our 
courtesy and kindness impress foreigners with a regard for our- 
selves, both as individuals and as a nation, which will, when they 
return to their respective homes, be conveyed to tens of thou- 
sands of those around them. What an opportunity does the great 
congregation present, too, for our religious societies ! The Bible 
Society — the Missionary Society — the Christian Knowledge 
Society — the Tract Society — the Peace Society, and others, will 
have here full scope for their exertions ; and this, not among the 
poor and ignorant only, but among the learned, the scientific, the 
influential manufacturer, and the industrious and well-informed 
artizan, who will be able to diffuse, on their return, the blessings 
that may have fallen on themselves. The moral and religious 
effects are, however, so obvious when they are for a moment con- 
sidered that we are really surprised that the view of the subject 
which is of the highest interest seems to have been the last 
thought of, and that the question which might have been expected 
to have occupied the attention of the highest dignitaries of our 
Church should have been left to the suggestion of an unbeneficed 
clergyman of the Establishment." — Church and State Gazette. 

Great Exhibition Prize Essay. — " A prize of one hundred 
guineas has been generously offered for an Essay on the Moral 
and Religious Tendency of the Union of All Nations at the 
Great Exhibition. The idea is a happy one. It will doubtless 
call forth high and cultivated thoughts upon the subject of an 
assembling together of people, nations, and languages, which is 
without a parallel in the history of the world. The exhibition of 
the works of industry and art, and these from all parts of the 
globe, is but one phase of the extraordinary union. As respects 
commerce and the arts and manufactures, this is certainly a most 
important concern, as it is, in fact, its more immediate and pro- 
minent object But the indirect and secondary effects, those 
which must involve moral and religious considerations, are of 
infinitely greater importance — have a much deeper interest and 
will exert vastly higher influences. We shall not, however, an- 
ticipate the Essayist The prize is one which men of scholarship 
and talent will deem worth contending for ; and one may there- 
fore expect something of first-rate ability on the subject It is 
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an interesting circumstance connected with the object in yiew, 
that the adjudicators of the prize are selected from this Univer- 
sity. They are our Public Orator and our Reader in Experi- 
mental Philosophy, and there could scarcely have been a better 
selection. The umpire is the Rev. Dr. Emerton, of Hanwell 
College, Middlesex. His Royal Highness Prince Albert is under- 
stood to have expressed his warm approval of it" — Orford Herald, 

The Exhibition Prize Essay. — " Much might be said which 
we are not going to say, being no competitors, on the first por- 
tion of the thesis. The moral is intimately allied to the physical, 
and as the Exhibition may be expected to promote the material 
enjoyments of mankind, it will, through that medium, tend to 
advance their moral well-being. The multiplication of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, by inventions which cheapen pro- 
duction and both employ and reward industry, has a prompt 
bearing upon manners and morals, leading them onwards in the 
march of civilization. To bring together people of different 
climes and countries who have chiefly been accustomed, if they 
met at all, to meet upon the battle field, and gather them by a 
common interest in the arts of peace and products of intelligent 
industry, will assuredly rub off the rough edges of national cha- 
racter and induce feeungs of fraternization. Beautiful Crystal 
Palace ! Bright work of genius ! Worthy temple of industry 
and concord, rising gracefully from the ground, light and airy as 
an exhalation ! Within thy transparent walls shall men of all 
tribes and nations mingle in fellowship and silently learn lessons 
of brotherhood. At night through thy clear roof shall they gaze 
on the shining stars and see the " blue sky that bends over alL*' 
Thy natural and unconscious teaching is of the broadest principles 
and wisest sympathies. In thee humanity will rejoice in bright- 
ness and beauty, and the child will gambol in its realized visions, 
finding that actuality can match the splendours of the fairy tale 
it loves. Receive thy crowds, rich and poor, young and old, na- 
tive and foreign, and send them forth admiring and loving — bet- 
ter men than when they entered, and better men than they were 
ere before. — Weekly Paper, 

Specimen of Suggestions by J. A. E. 

1. That her Majesty the Queen, of her own gracious will and 
pleasure, be pleased to grant a free pardon to those prisoners who 
are the victims of misfortune rather than of crime, and thus fill 
the homes of her subjects with rejoicing and bring down upon her- 
self and her people the blessing of Him who said, " I was sick and 
in prison and ye visited me : inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.*' 
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2. That the members of both Houses of Parliament resolve, as 
far as possible, to enter into no business which has a tendency to 
cause strife and contention ; that after having by mutual conces- 
sions agreed to some financial scheme which may carry them 
through the session, the leaders of all parties devote themselves to 
the cultivation of those mutual good feelings which shall enable 
them hereafter to unite in measures calculated to promote the 
lasting welfare of their common country. 

3. That the ministers of Religion of all denominations lay aside 
for a time the enforcing of their peculiar tenets, and adhere to 
those grand principles of love to God and love to man which con- 
stitute the foundation of our holy religion ; that they, both by ex- 
ample and precept, inculcate on their respective congregations the 
things which make for peace, that it may be said by those who 
visit us from every clime, '*See how these Christians love one 
another." 

4. That our religious societies, in their annual meetings as well 
as in their general proceedings, act upon the same principles, and 
be ready to hold out the hand of communion and good fellowship 
to all those engaged in the same cause, although not pursuing ex- 
actly the same means. 

5. That there be a general determination by the members of 
every family, who have been from any cause estranged from each 
other, to meet in this temple of peace ; and that a year, when na- 
tions are holding out the hands of brotherhood to one another, 
shall not pass without children of the same parents and partici- 
pants of the same blood, being once again bound by the ties of 
affection and good feeling. 

6. That there be a universal resolve to entertain with respect 
and scrupulous care the strangers who may visit us ; that every 
one feel bound in honour to protect them urom injury, and to aid 
them when necessary by all the means in his power; so that 
all may take back to their homes, not only an admiration of 
our country, but the highest regard and esteem for its inhabi- 
tants. 

7. That the whole be consecrated at the opening on the 1st of 
May, by some significant, though simple acknowledgment that 
this work, which is so marvellous in our eyes, is "the Lord's 
doing ; " that shall lead those who might be ready to exclaim with 
the haughty king of Babylon, ** Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built," to agree with him when his reason returned; and 
say, "I blessed the Most High, and I praised and honoured him 
that liveth for ever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion^ 
and His kingdom from generation to generation." 

S. At the opening on the 1st of May let a Flag of large dimen^ 
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sions be raised, having upon it the Inscription, Glort to God 
IN THE Highest. It would add to the effect if^ at the moment it 
was elevated, all the other flags representing the various kingdoms 
and nations of the Earth were lowered and again raised when 
affixed in its place. This might be repeated, if thought advisable, 
every morning. 

The most religious mind would be thus satisfied, inasmuch as 
it would be almost a literal fulfilment of the prediction, "All 
kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall do him service,'' 
whilst there is no one, be he Catholic or Protestant, Greek or Jew, 
follower of Mahomet, or disciple of Confucius, who would not join 
in the adoration of his God. 

9. In commemoratioii sf ibe Union of all Nations at the Great 
Exhibition, let a Medallion be struck, having on the obverse side, 
the Heads of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert ; on the reverse, 
the Crystal Palace, with the inscription Glory to God at the top, 
and Peace on Earth at the base ; which may be purchased only at 
the Exhibition, and worn by every visitant there. 

This would not only be a mark of the devotion and loyalty of 
the wearer, but a perpetual memento to himself and others of the 
sentiments which he carries within his breast. 

Glory to God, will then, indeed, be seen in every portion of the 
building, and Peace on Earth have its thousands and tens of 
thousands of advocates. 

1 0. For a lasting memorial of this mighty undertaking and grate- 
fully to hand down to the remotest generations in every country 
the name and virtues of the noble Prince from whom the scheme 
first emanated, let the visitors of every nation offer a premium for 
the best poem in their respective languages to be dedicated to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the worthy Consort of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Victoria, England's Beloved Queen. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledgej 

67 J Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
February 5th, 1861. 
Rev. Sir, 

In reply to your letter of February 3rd, I have the pleasure 
to inform you, that this Society has voted a grant of £500, 
towards the object of affording additional Church- service, and 
other spiritual benefits, in behalf of the strangers who may be 
expected in London in the ensuing Spring. The exact mode of 
appropriation of this sum I am not enabled to state ; but it will 
be placed at the discretion of " The Additional Church-service 
Committee for 1851." 
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I may add, that besides this effort, the Society has undertaken 
some duoglott and triglott editions of the Prayer Book. These 
Books having the English and German, or English, French, and 
German, in parallel columns. The Society will also provide 
Foreign Bibles and Tracts, at a very cheap, (and, in some in- 
stances, almost nominal) rate. 

Some Tracts on the Permanent Catalogue are now in the course 
of Translation into French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

I enclose you a printed notice of the Society's proceedings on 
this important and deeply interesting subject. 

I thank you for the extract in type, which you have sent, and 
am, itev. Sir, 

Your very faithful Servant, 

THOMAS B. MURRAY, Sec. 
Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



British and Foreign Bible Society^ 

London, 10, Earl St., Blackfriars, 
February 4M, 1851. 
Sir, 

The Committee have had the matter of the Exhibition under 
consideration for some time past, — we have obtained space for the 
Exhibition of our Version in the Crystal Palace ; and we are now 
arranging for Depots, in various parts, so as to bring the Holy 
Scriptures before the numerous classes, both of Englishmen and 
Foreigners, who are expected to visit the Metropolis this year. 
We have also issued an appeal, of which I send you a copy, as we 
feel that our work is most important at this crisis of our country's 
history. 

I am, Sir, 

Your's very respectfully, 

W. FLETCHER, Jsst See. 



Christian Instruction Society, 

60, Paternoster Row, 

February 6th, IS51. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed are notices I, 2, 3, denoting a succession of meet- 
ings which have been, and are to be, held on the subject referred 
to in your note. 

These meetings are not connected except indirectiy, with our 
Committee. If anything arise out of the Conferences or Com- 
mittee, it will be attempted independentiy of our Society. 
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With respect to the Christian Instruction Society itself, we 
have not anything specifically hefore ns. We shall watch our 
opportunities, and if any additional efforts for out-door or tent 
preaching can he attempted, we shall avail ourselves of them as 
they arise. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your* 8 respectfully, 

ROBERT ASHTON, Sec, 
Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



Peace Society^ 

19, New Broad Street, 

February 6thy 1851. 
Sir, 

In reply to your note dated the Ist, which did not reach me 
until to-day, I heg to say, that the Committee of the Peace Soci- 
ety are preparing a variety of Pamphlets and Tracts in the 
German, French, Italian and other continental languages, in 
which the question of International Peace will he discussed in its 
various aspects, especially in its Christian hearing, which they 
intend to distrihute gratuitously and copiously among the foreigners 
who are expected to visit our shores this year. 

It is intended also to hold the Peace Congress in London 
during the Exhihition, amd I have reason to helieve from the 
correspondence which I am carrying on with gentlemen in France, 
Belgium, America, various parts of Germany, &c. that there will 
he at that meeting a very influential representative of the different 
countries of the world. 

We are at this time making an appeal to the friends of Peace 
throughout England to assist us in the formation of a special 
fund for preparing and printing the puhlications to which I have 
referred, in foreign languages. 

Hoping the ahove information will he satisfactory to you, 

I am. Sir, 

Your*s respectfully, 

HENRY RICHARD, Sec. 



The National Temperance Sodety, 

59, Fleet Street, London, 
February Sth, 1851. 
Dear Sir, 

Your favour some time after date was hrought to us. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for increased exertions during the 
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Exhibition. I hope that Tracts in French and German as well 
as English will be circulated, and that some important demon- 
strations will be held. But I am not in a position to say defi- 
nitely at present. 

A meeting of Temperance men from all parts of the kingdom 
will assemble at Leicester next week to consider the matter, ahd 
make preliminary arrangements. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Tour's truly, 

J. DOXSEY, Sec. 



ReUgiotu Tract Society, 

56, Paternoster Row, 

February Sth, 1851. 
Sir, 

The Society is preparing a variety of Tracts in various Con- 
tinental languages for free circulation among the foreigners who 
may visit our Country this summer. The Committee also hope 
to open a Depot near the Exhibition for the sale of our foreign 
and English publications. An address to our foreign friends is 
also preparing for large circulation, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your's obediently, 

WILLIAM JONES. 
Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



British Society for the 
Propagation qf the Gospel among the Jews, 
1, Crescent Place, Blackfriars, 
February 6th, 1851. 
Dear Sir, 

I am desired to express to you the thanks of the Committee 
for your kind note of the 1st instant. 

They have referred the subject of your enquiry to the conside- 
ration of a sub-committee ; and, I think it probable, that one or 
two Missionaries will be specially occupied in seeking the spirit- 
ual good of our Jewish Visitors. 
Any communication from you will be acceptable. 
I remain. Dear Sir, 

Your*s most respectfully, 

GEORGE YONGE. Rest See. 
Dr. Emerton. 



I 
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Hanwell House, 
Jpnl 5th, 1851. 
My Lord Archbishop, 

I TRUST your Grace will pardon the liberty I am taking in 
addressing you. 

In rea^g over the Prize Essays which have been already sent 
in, I find nothing so much insisted upon as the wish that ardent 
aspirations should arise from every heart to our common Creator 
for His Blessing on the Union of All Nations at the Great Exhi- 
bition ; and that religious services should be appointed for the 
purpose of supplicating Divine aid against the unavoidable 
temptations of the Scene. 

I have thought it my duty to place this before your Grace, 
although fully assured of your having provided that every thing 
which can be deemed necessary at this important period should 
be done. 

I have the honor to be. 
My Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace's most obedient humble servant, 
J. A. EMERTON. 
To His Grace 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 



The Opening of the Great Exhibition^ on the 

Ist of May, 1851. 

At twelve o'clock precisely her Majesty descended from her 
carriage, and, accompanied by Prince Albert and the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Royal, stood within the precincts of the 
Crystal Palace. As her Majesty passed into the building the 
troops presented arms, the band played the national anthem, and 
a soldier stationed on the roof hoisted the standard of England on 
the flag-staf^ and cheer after cheer burst forth &om the multi- 
tudes around. 

RECEPTION AND CEREMONIAL. 

A flourish of trumpets having announced the Queen's arrival, 
she was welcomed with hearty cheers, which were re-echoed by 
the multitudes outside. 

A moment of solemn silence succeeded, when out there burst, 
clear, and high, and loudly pealing, the resonant notes of the 
trumpets. We never heard a flourish executed with more effect ; 
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the Tolume of sound was so strong and clear, and the instruments 
so perfectly in tune. Still her Majesty did not at once enter. 
She had passed first to the rohing-room, and a second flourish 
of trumpets announced her actual approach, when the bronze and 
gilded gate leading to the transept was flung open — ^the ftill crash 
of chorus, band, and organ burst into "God save the Queen," 
only to be drowned in a moment by the outbreak of acclamation 
which simultaneously rose from floor and galleries, A:om nave and 
aisles, as the royal procession appeared; and amid the whole 
expectant and upstanding multitude every hat was waved and 
every handkerchief was flourished. 

Arrived at the temporary throne, the Ministers and the great 
officers of the household gathered round the Sovereign in one of 
the most splendid groups ever brought together. The Queen, 
standing erect with the Prince and her children on each side, 
looked for a moment proudly over the assemblage, when there 
pealed forth another trumpet burst, and, as the vast multitude, 
moved by the sudden impulse, again waved hats and kerchiefs 
the sudden stir through all the aisles and galleries, the sudden 
flutter of drapery, and flash and glimmer of light upon satin, silk, 
and velvet, showed like a vast, vivid, gleaming sunburst playing 
upon the crowd. The efiect, as may be conceived, was splendid 
in the extreme. 

Prince Albert having descended from the throne, joined the 
group of Royal Commissioners. Then, advancing at their head, 
he proceeded to read, in a clear and emphatic tone, the report of 
the proceedings of the body over whose deliberations he has so 
successfully presided. 

His Royal Highness then handed to her Majesty a copy of the 
report, accompanied by a catalogue of the articles exhibited. 

Her Majesty returned the following gracious answer : — 

" I receive with the greatest satisfaction the address which you have pre- 
sented to me on the opening of this Exhibition. 

*' I have observed with a warm and increasing interest the progress of 
your proceedings in the execution of the duties entrusted to you by the 
royal commission, and it affords me sincere gratification to witness the su(v 
cessful result of your judicious and unremitting exertions in the splendid 
spectacle by which I am this day surrounded. 

** I cordially concur with you in the prayer, that by God's blessing this 
undertaking may conduce to the welfare of my people and to the common 
interests of the human race, by encouraging the arts of peace and industry, 
strengthening the bonds of union among the nations of the earth, and pro- 
moting; a Mendly and honourable rivalry in the useful exercise of those 
faculties which have been conferred by a beneficent Providence for the good 
and the happiness of mankind." 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury then approached the 
throne, and with great fervency of manner offered up the follow- 
ing prayer, invoking Gt)d's blessing on the undertaking : — 

H 
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" Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern all things both in hea- 
ven and earth, without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, accept, we 
beseech Thee, the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and receive these 
our prayers which we offer up unto Thee this day on behalf of the kingdom 
and people of this land. We acknowledge, O Lord, that Thou hast multi- 
plied on us blessings which thou mightest most justly have withheld. We 
acknowledge that it is not because of works of righteousness which we have 
done, but of Thy great mercy, that we are permitted to come before Thee 
with the voice of thanksgiving, and that mstead of humbling us for our 
offences Thou hast given us cause to thank Thee for thine abundant good- 
ness. And, now, O Lord, we beseech Thee to bless the work which Thou 
hast enabled us to begin, and to regard with Thy favour our purpose of 
knitting together in the bonds of peace and concord the different nations of 
the earth ; for with Thee, O Lord, is the preparation of the heart in man. 
Of Thee it cometh that violence is not heard in our land, wasting nor 
destruction within its borders. It is of Thee, O Lord, that nations do not 
lift up the sword against each other nor learn war any more ; it is of Thee 
that peace is within our walls and plenteousness within our palaces ; it is 
of Thee that knowledge is increased throughout the world, for the spirit of 
man is tram Thee, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing. Therefore, O Lord, not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name, he all the praise. While we survey the works of art and industry 
which surroimd us, let not our hearts be lifted that we forget the Lord our 
God, as if our own power and the might of our hands had gotten in this 
wealth. Teach us ever to remember that all this store which we have pre- 
pared cometh of Thine hand and is all Thine own. Both riches and honour 
come of Thee, and Thou reignest over all. In thine hand it is to make 
great and to ^ve strength unto all. Now, therefore, O Grod, we thank 
Thee ; we praise Thee and entreat Thee so to overrule this assembly of 
many nations that it may tend to the advancement of Thy glory, to the 
diffusion of Thy holy word, to the increase of general prosperity, by pro- 
moting peace and good will among the different races of mankind. Let the 
many mercies which we receive from Thee dispose our hearts to serve Thee 
more faithfully, who art the author and giver of them all. And, finally, O 
Lord, teach us so to use those earthly blessings which thou givest us richly 
to enjoy, that they may not withdraw our affections from those heavenly 
things which Thou hast prepared for those that love and serve Thee, 
through the merits and mediation of Thy son Jesus Christ our Lord, to 
whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be ail honor and glory. " 

During the prayer her Majesty remained in an attitude of reve- 
rent attention — ^and, as the archbishop's voice died away, the 
thunder of the opening chorus of the sublime " Hallelujah Cho- 
rus" burst gloriously upon the ear, whilst the assembled multi- 
tude with feelings wrought up to a state which may be conceived, 
but cannot be described, seemed absorbed in the contemplation of 
the scene, and fervently to join in the words "Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
The Kingdoms of this World are become the kingdom of the 
Lord, and he shall reign for ever and ever." 
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Hanwell House, 

September, 29th, 1851. 
Mt Dear Sir, 

I am unwilling to add to the trouble that your necessary 
duties and engagements involve, but I wish to make one more 
effort in regard to the close of the Exhibition. 

In accordance with your suggestion I wrote to His Royal 
Highness a few days before the opening to which I received the 
enclosed reply. 

It is then evidently in the hands of yourself and the other 
members of the Royal Commission, and to them, through you, 
would I make this final appeaL 

The success of the Exhibition must have far exceeded your 
most sanguine expectations ; in the history of the World it is 
unparalleled ; this in itself is a cause for gratitude, especially to 
those who have planned and carried out the design. 

Not only has it been productive of no confusion, which many 
feared, but never was the peace and prosperity of the Country 
apparently more secure, and the friendship of foreign nations has 
been cemented to a degree which could never have been antici- 
pated. 

Not a few attribute this result to the blessing sought at the 
opening of the Exhibition, and even those who do not acknowledge 
this cannot but feel that the ceremony was in itself most impres- 
sive, and calculated to inspire feelings of the warmest love and 
devotion to our Earthly Sovereign, whilst People of All Nations 
were supplicating mercies from the Universal Father of Mankind. 

And yet, my dear Sir, now all these blessings have been 
showered upon you, your coffers filled with gold, your highest 
expectations realized a thousand fold, your labours and exertions 
crowned with unparalleled success — your names mentioned with 
admiration and gratitude, not by a single nation only, but 
throughout the whole world, it is nevertheless reported diat you 
are about to close the Exhibition ¥rithout a single acknowledg- 
ment of Him by whose blessing alone these things have all been 
accomplished — that you are really about to prove yourselines 
ungrateful to Him who gave the talent to design, the energy to 
persevere, and who has crowned your work with most triumphant 
success. Surely this cannot be true. 

There may be some difficulty in bringing together an assembly 
similar to the last, and it may be thought advisable not to risk a 
failure, but there is no difficulty whatever in publicly confessing 
that the Glory is the Lord's, and in giving Him all the praise, and 
I feel quite assured that not only will the Royal Commissioners 
ever feel a satisfaction in their own consciences, if this be done, 
but that they will meet with the commendation of every well regu- 
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lated mind, if they thus, from one end of the world to the other, 
make known that they have not forgotten Him at the close whose 
hlessing at the opening was so anxiously sought, — Bdieve me, 

My dear Sir, 

Your's very truly, 
Lt Col. Lloyd. J. A. EMERTON. 



Htde Park, Oct. Itt, 1851. 
Mt Dear Sir, 

I have received your note and I regret to say that I am not 
aware of any intention to offer up a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Your* 8 very truly, 

J. A. LLOYD. 



ITo the Editor qf the Times.1 

Sir, 

I HAVE read with much interest your remarks respecting 
the closing of the Great Exhibition, and can hardly conceive it 
possible that the Royal Commissioners have it not in contempla- 
tion to manifest their gratitude by some public acknowledgment 
to the All- wise disposer of Events, who has so marvellously inter- 
posed on their behalf, and brought their labours to so satisfactory 
a conclusion. 

The success of the Exhibition must have fiur exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. In the history of the world it is 
unparalleled. This in itself is a cause for gratitude, more espe> 
cially to those who have planned and carried out the design. 

Not only has it been productive of no confusion which many 
feared, but never was the peace and prosperity of the Country 
apparently more secure, and friendship with foreign nations has 
been cemented to a degree which could never have been antici- 
pated. 

Not a few attribute these results to the mercies sought at the 
opening, and even those who do not openly acknowledge this can- 
not but feel that the ceremony was in itself most impressive, and 
calculated to inspire feelings of the warmest love and highest 
devotion to our Earthly Sovereign, whilst men of all Nations and 
Languages were supplicating blessings from the Universal Father 
of Mankind, who is the Xing of King^ and Lord of Lords. 

Is it possible, Sir, to suppose that now all these blessings 
have been showered upon them — their coffers filled with gold — 
their highest expectations realized a thousand fold — their labour 
and exertions crowned with unparalleled success — their names 
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mentioned with admiifation and gratitude, not by a single nation 
only but throughout the whole World — is it possible, I say, to 
suppose that &e Royal Commissioners are about to close the 
Exhibition without a single acknowledgment of Him by whose 
blessing alone these things have all been accomplished — that 
they are really about to prove themselves ungrateful to Him who 
gave the talent to design — the energy to persevere, and who has 
crowned the whole wi£h such triumphant success. 

There may be some difficulty in bringing together an assembly 
similar to that at the opening, and it may be thought advisable 
not to risk a failure, but there can be no difficulty in publicly 
confessing that the glory is the Lord's, and in giving Him all the 
praise. 

I have no doubt that not only would the Royal Conmiissioners 
feel a satisfaction in their own consciences, but that they will 
meet with the commendation of every well reg^ated mind if 
they adopt some significant acknowledgment of their devotion 
and gratitude, and dius from one end of the World to the other 
make known that they have not forgotten Him at the close whose 
blessing was at the opening so anxiously sought, 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

J. A. EMERTON. 



Hanwell House, 
October 12th, 1851, 
My Lord, 

The urbanity and judgment that have characterized your 
Lordship as the Vice-President of the Royal Commission, induce 
me to hope that you will pardon my addressing you on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The Royal Commissioners can scarcely be aware of the disap- 
pointment of the public at the announcement that there was no 
intention of closing the Exhibition with some acknowledgment of 
gratitude to the Author of all Gt)od, who has so mercifully smiled 
upon their undertaking, and so bountifully rewarded their labours, 
or they would, I believe, be induced, even at the last moment, to 
adopt some resolution whereby this feeling upon the subject might 
be gratified. 

It was almost painful to hear the remarks of the multitude 
assembled yesterday on the apparent ingratitude manifested by 
the neglect of some acknowledgment of Him at the close, whose 
Blessing at the opening was so anxiously sought; and I confess, 
my Lord, I could not help reflecting, when I saw the tens of 
thousands assembled ready and anxious to bow down in adoration 
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to that Divine Being who had so preserved us from all the evils 
that had heen foreboded, how responsible those were, who, by their 
seeming apathy, were preventing that which was so unanimously 
called for. 

I need not remind your Lordship that there are still many who, 
although their objections have been stopped by the extraordinary 
success of the Exhibition, are still looking forward to the disap- 
pointment which will follow the great excitement and outlay which 
it has occasioned. 

It may, perhaps, be feared that their anticipations will in some 
cases be realized; but surely, my Lord, the best means of averting 
these evils is to prostrate ourselves with grateful hearts at His 
footstool who in His mercy has so manifestly appeared for us. 

And, even if the evils be not averted, there will be no reproach 
justly cast upon the Royal Commissioners, upon whom otherwise 
the responsibility of the neglect will fall. 

I would not have troubled your Lordship on the present occa- 
sion, had I not been informed by the Honourable Colonel Phipps, 
in reply to a letter I had the honour of addressing to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, on a similar subject previously to the 
opening, 

" That the subject therein-mentioned is entirely for the consi- 
deration of the Royal Commissioners, and not within His Royal 
Highness' personal control." 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

J. A. EMERTON. 
The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Granville. 



Closing of the Exhibition. 

"On Wednesday the 15th of October, precisely at 12 o'clock, 
the Royal Commission, headed by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert and the Executive Committee, moved in a procession from 
their apartments to the platform. They were accompanied by the 
Bishop of London in his robes, and on their appearance the 
immense assembly rose, and welcomed them with loud cheers, 
while the choir performed the first verse of the National Anthem. 
Having taken their seats, Viscount Canning, on behalf of the 
juries, rose and read the report of their proceedings. 

" His Royal Highness having received the reports presented read 
them with much emphasis, especially towards the close. At the 
close of the Prince's reply the second verse of the National 
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Anthem was performed with great energy ; after which the Bishop 
of London offered up the following prayer of thanksgiving : — 

" O, Almighty and Most Merciful God, Father of all Mankind, who hast 
made of one blood all nations of men, to serve and worship Thee, and by 
their words and works to glorify Thy holy name, who didst send Thine 
only Son into the world to reconcile it unto Thee, and to unite all men in 
one brotherhood of holiness and love ; we, thine unworthy servants, most 
humbly beseech Thee to accept our offering of prayer and praise. From 
Thee alone proceed all good counsels and all useful works, and by thee 
alone are they conducted to a prosperous end. 

"We acknowledge, with all humility and thankfulness, the gracious 
answer which Thou hast vouchsafed to the prayers of our Queen and her 
people in blessing, with a wonderfiil measure of success, an undertaking 
designed to exhibit the glories of Thy creation, to promote the useful exer- 
cise of those faculties which Thou hast implanted in the sons of men, and 
to encourage the growth of peace and brotherly love. 

" We humbly thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast graciously prospered 
the counsels of him who conceived, and of those who have carried out, that 
design ; and that thou hast mercifully protected from harm the multitudes 
who have thronged this building, We acknowledge it to be of Thy good- 
ness that a spirit of order and mutual kindness, of loyalty to our Sovereign, 
of obedience to the law, and of respect for the sanctity of Thy Sabbath, has 
been manifested by the people of this country, in the sight of those who 
have been here gathered together from all parts of the world. 

" We thank Thee also, that Thou hast disposed the hearts of many nations 
to enter upon a generous and peaceful competition in those arts which, by 
Thy merciful appointment, minister to the comfort of man, and redound to 
Thy glory, as the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

" We devoutly pray, that all may be led to acknowledge Thy power, 
wisdom, and goodness in the achievements of man's industry and skill, and 
may depart to their several homes to ' speak in their own tongues the won- 
derful works of God. ' Continue to them, we beseech Thee, Thy favour 
and protection ; let Thy good providence conduct them in safety to their 
native land, and bless them with prosperity and peace. Grant, O Lord, 
that this gathering of Thy servants from every nation may be the token 
and pledge of a continued intercourse of mutual kindness between the dif- 
ferent branches of Thy universal family. May it contribute to the growth 
of Christian love, and hasten the coming of that blessed reign of peace, 
when 'nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. ' 

" Lastly, we pray Thee with Thy favour to behold our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria, the Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, and all the 
Royal family; to continue to this nation the manifold gifts which Thy 
goodness has so long abundantly showered upon it ; to save and defend all 
Christian Kings, Princes, and Governors, and to bless Thy people committed 
to their charge. Give them grace that they may in all things seek Thy 
honor and glory ; and be diligent in the heavenly work of enlightening and 
purifying mankind ; of diffusing through the world the blessings of peace ; 
and of extending the kingdom of Thy dear Son, who has taught us to 
approach Thee as our common Parent, and to say : — 

** Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ; for Thipe is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.' 

" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen." 
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LOKDON, 

Oct. ISik, 1851. 
Rev. Sir, 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th, after it had been decided to request the Bishop of London 
to close the Exhibition with a prayer of thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for the protection which He has granted to this Enter- 
prise during its whole career. 

I am equally obliged to you for the suggestion, and the trouble 
you were good enough to take in forwardmg it to me. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
GRANVILLE. 
The Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. 



Hanwell House, 
Oct. 25th, 1851. 
Mt Lord, 

I am much obliged by your Lordship's courteous reply to 
my note of the 12th instant 

Amongst the various suggestions that have been made respect- 
ing the appropriation of the surplus fund of the Great Exhibition, 
I have not yet seen any mention of the devotion of any portion of 
it to the promotion of His Glory whose Blessing was so mani- 
festly granted, in answer to our prayers, and which has been, in 
words f so gratefully acknowledged. 

If notMng more worthy of attention has occurred to your 
Lordship and the Royal Commissioners, may I be permitted to 
offer the following suggestion ? 

That in conformity with the custom of the earliest ages, con- 
firmed by the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, one-tenth of the 
profits of the Exhibition be appropriated to the promotion of the 
Glory of God, either by the erection of a Church for All Nations, 
with an endowment, in the neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, 
or by appropriating the interest thereof for a Yearly Lecture in 
the principal Churches at home and abroad on the Sunday next 
after the 1st of May, as well to commemorate the event through 
all ages, as to enforce the doctrine that the Glory of God is best 
promoted by the right cultivation of the industrial faculties, and 
the brotherly Union of All the Nations of the World. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your Lordship's 

most obedient humble Servant, 
The Right Hon. J. A. EMERTON. 

The Earl of Granville. 
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** Some months before the, building was completed in Hyde 
Park, the Rev. Dr. Emerton of Hanwell College, proposed as the 
subject of a Prize Essay, the question * In what respect is the 
Union of all Nations at the Great Exhibition calculated to further 
the Moral and Religious welfare of Mankind?* A Hundred 
Guineas were offered for the best solution of this question, and 
here we have that result which has obtained the golden reward. 
We owe A Moral and Religious Guide to the Great Exhibition to 
the same source as the 'Prize Essay.'" — The Atlienaum. 

" Few, we believe, will disagree with us in thinking that 
Dr. Emerton in his bold, original and truly liberal idea, has con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on the British public ; nay, the 
civilized world at large. The first sentiment of joy and surprize 
at the immense riches in the Exhibition being over, the mind will 
in the hours of calm retirement turn to a consideration of the 
serious and truly important question, — ^To what will all this tend ? 
And in the discussion thousands will gladly fiy for assistance and 
instruction to the Prize Essay itself, — nor will they be disap- 
pointed in their expectations. The Extracts which will appear in 
our columns must induce many to agree with us in thinking, that 
the Emerton Prize Essay ¥rill, in its intellectual worth, be consi- 
dered a fitting counterpart of the physical wealth contained within 
the Crystal Walls of the Palace of Industry." — The Expositor. 

" It must be interesting to the Indian Army to know that the 
writer of the Essay is the son of a distinguished soldier of that 
army, (Sir W. S. Whish), and a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, the Rev. J. C. Whish, m.a., Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, East Peckham, Kent. It is a well thought and well 
written Essay, and the writer has done all justice to the subject; 
he leads us to regard every invention or discovery of man, as a 
new manifestation of the wisdom and power of God, — a deeper 
looking into of his goodness, and that honour to labour is honour 
to the command of God." — T?ie Home Newt, 

"To this singularly interesting publication we would most 
earnestly conmiend all captious depreciators of the Exhibition, 
satisfied that if perused by them with even a moderate share of 
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impartiality, it must necessarily dissipate most of their very 
erroneous objections to the enterpnze. In his arguments the 
Essayist has revealed an earnestness and intelligence deserving of 
our warmest admiration." — The Sun. 

** It is a chaste, succinct, lucid, and devout Essay, abounding 
in acute and enlightened observations, in pertinent and Christian 
illustrations, in an enlightened and philosophic train of thought. 
The style in which it is penned is simple, terse and elegant, and 
the spirit by which it is marked is in union with the character 
and object of the composition. It is got up with exquisite finish ; 
and is dedicated by the Donor of the Prize, with much propriety 
and grace, to Prince Albert and the Royal Commissioners." — 
Bath and Clieltenham Gazette, 

" The subject proposed by Dr. Emerton for his prize of one 
hundred guineas was conveyed in these words ; — * In what respect 
is the Union of all Nations at the Great Exhibition of 1851 cal- 
culated to further the moral and religious welfare of mankind, 
and thus conduce to the glory of God ; and in what manner may 
we, as individuals and as a nation, most effectually promote this 
object:' and the prize essay of Mr. "Whish adheres closely to 
the train of thought suggested by the donor. It is a general ex- 
position of the moral and religious advantages which are by many 
expected to flow from the event which it commemorates ; and if 
upon some points its tone is more sanguine and confident than a 
perfectly sober judgment might warrant, the fault is, under the 
circumstances, extremely venial. The promotion of peace and 
good- will amongst mankind, the extension of religious knowledge, 
the advancement of social happiness, the encouragement of an 
exalted spirit of Christian charity, and the cultivation of a deep 
sense of gratitude to the author of all good — these are objects 
worthy of the pen of a zealous divine, and eminently appropriate 
to the occasion which has called them forth." — Morning Post, 

" The spirited and liberal effort made by the Principal of Han- 
well College, to educe from the Great Exhibition a moral as well 
as an industrial lesson, has resulted most successfully. The 
'prize' which Mr. Whish has carried off by the admirably 
written treatise before us was one of a hundred guineas offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Emerton for the best essay showing * in what respects 
the union of all nations at the Great Exhibition of 1851 is calcu- 
lated to further the moral and religious welfare of mankind.' It 
was a vast subject, no doubt, and contracted as were the limits 
which every competitor was bound to observe, the author has 
necessarily confined his attention to the most general and obvious 
considerations that the occasion suggested. He has, nevertheless, 
succeeded in making his essay far from trite or commonplace. 
His views are large and suggestive, and his style singularly at- 
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tractive. Nor, though writing, perforce, before the event (the 
MSS. having to be sent in for adjudication not later than April) 
can we say that he has failed to seize, or wrongly interpreted, the 
principal characteristics of the great show. If, indeed, the essay 
had now to be composed, after three months experience and 
research within the Crystal Palace, there is little that need be 
added, and nothing which we should wish to retrench from the 
treatise written some weeks before the glorious First of May. As 
a piece de circonstance, it is one of the best among the innumerable 
books designed to illustrate, to improve, or to profit by the memo- 
rable event. By way of specimen of the author's manner, we 
will give his observations upon the Exhibition, viewed as an apo- 
theosis of Labour." — The Atlas, 

" The Great Exhibition — the great wonder of the age ; the 
marvel of all human marvels ; in its diversified specimens of art 
and skill, presenting an overpowering scene of magnificence and 
splendour such as the world never saw, never dreamt of before. 
The spectator, whilst wandering through its almost endless com- 
partments, is utterly confounded with amazement and delight, — 
he is fascinated, lost, in the bewildering and gorgeous scene. The 
event was worthy of a prize essay, and the essay before us richly 
deserves the prize. It is full of noble thoughts, and is evidently 
the product of an original and of a richly furnished mind ; a mind 
too, that is deeply imbued with true Christian benevolence, and 
which, under the guidance of right principles, takes comprehen- 
sive and profound views of the interests which belong to man, as 
an occupant of the world, and as a candidate for immortality. 
The style of the essay is worthy of the theme. It has all the 
qualities of genuine eloquence. Our earnest hope is that tens of 
thousands of our countrymen will read this volume, and take 
home the sound and valuable lessons it so powerfully enforces.' 
— British Mother* s Magazine. 

"This elegantly written Essay on the Moral and Religious 
Tendency of the Union of all Nations at the Great Exhibition is 
from the pen of the Rev. J. C. Whish, M. A. Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, East Peckham, Kent ; and had its rise from the following 
advertisement ; * One Hundred Guineas will be given for the best 
Essay on the following subject ; In what respect is the Union of 
All Nations at the Great Exhibition of 1851 calculated to further 
the Moral and Religious Welfare of Mankind, and thus 
conduce to the glory of God ; and in what manner may we, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, most effectually promote this object?' 
The public-spirited donor of this prize was the Rev. Dr. Emerton, 
Hanwell College, Middlesex. As might reasonably be expected 
a number of essays, marked by considerable talent, and a broad 
compass of intelligence, were received by the appointed adjudica- 
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tors in compeUtion for this noble prize ; noble not Only on ac- 
count of its pecuniary value, but, likewise, in reference to the 
great theme for which it was offered as a reward. From these 
conununications the one lying before us was selected. There are 
few persons, we imagine, but will think with us that the truly 
generous, patriotic, and Christian idea of Dr. Emerton, in seeking 
to turn, to so fine an account, the Great Exhibition of 1851, as 
was contemplated by him in the prize he offered for this essay 
was a most happy conception in itself, entitling him to the 
greatest praise among his fellow-citizens, and forming a marked 
instance of that admirable trait in our national character by which 
the highest class of minds among us are always seeking, in their 
respective spheres, to educe from all objects and subjects, passing 
before them, some materials for the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of the masses of our population — connecting, by the golden 
chain of religious sentiments, the material well-being of man with 
the glory of God. In no country in Europe, besides England, 
would an occasion like that of the erection of the Crystal Palace 
and the exhibition within its extensive wall, of the marvellous 
products of art aftd industry — labour and capital — there drawn 
together from all the regions of the earth have been attempted, as 
in the present noble, liberal, and original design, to bring glory to 
God and teach lessons of religion and morality to the congregated 
myriads that assembled to gaze upon the wondrous beauties of 
the scene. And we may further add that, in our opinion, there 
would not have been, any where else, so noble a response to the 
invitation held out by the prize of Dr. Emerton as is presented in 
the pages before us. All who have an aspiration to offer before 
God ^- or a thought to suggest to their fellow men, as connected 
with the benefits and blessings which may be hoped to fiow to the 
people of this country, and mankind in general, from this sublime 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, will do well to read this Essay — they 
will feel their faith strengthened, their hopes encouraged — their 
spirits refreshed, and their hearts enlarged by the glorious pros- 
pects of future peace on earth, and increased good-will among 
men, which the enlightened and devout mind of the writer leads 
him, in a strain of pure and simple eloquence to set before them,* 
as the almost certain result of this mighty and eventful gathering 
of the representatives of the different families of mankind under 
the peaceful, but glorious, roof of the temple of Industry and 
Art." — Nottingham Mercury, 



